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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



This volume and the one entitled Lolami 
the Little Cliff-Dweller give a connected 
story of primitive life in that strangely 
interesting and peculiar r^on of oiur land 
where the Pueblo Indians made their 
homes; building their houses on the ledges 
of the cliffs and obtaining food by the 
cultivation of such patches of the soil as 
they could irrigate from springs or streams. 
The geographical and historical setting is 
accurate in every detail. As true to reaUty, 
also, is the story of the unfolding inter- 
ests and sympathies of child life. 

The natural features of this land make 
a strange setting for human life and those 
feelings of wonder and curiosity which are 
always aroused in children's minds by the 
world about them are also stimulated in 
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the reader's mind by these scenes and an 
additional interest given in the experiences 
of Lolami. 

But the interest in these stories is 
not mainly directed to the supplying of 
physical needs from the environment. 
The attention is directed also to Lolami's 
activity of thought. The human mind is 
not satisfied to pass strange objects by be- 
cause they appear to be neither dangerous 
nor immediately useful. It seeks always 
in some way to fit all things into its own 
ideal of fife or to readjust its ideal so as to 
include the new object or idea. In the 
first volume we followed Lolami in his ef- 
forts to find a meaning in the ruins that his 
people had left and to xmderstand his own 
dim memories. Gradually he recalled some 
of the ceremonies and formed uncertain 
notions of the duties that had required for 
their expression these buildings, the ruins 
of which were on every hand. Especially 
was the ceremony of worship recalled. 
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Then came the vague longings for a larger 
interpretation of life and the hopes of find- 
ing people with whom he might live. These 
■ urged him to his journey across the desert. 

In the present volume Lolami's interests 
are no longer merely responsive to feelings 
aroused by curiosity or wonder. Gratitude 
for his kind reception by the people of 
Walpi and the people of the seven cities 
awakens a self-activity, and Ufe and its 
resources seem to be things that should be 
used to bring honor and happiness to those 
who were so friendly. Ideals and purposes 
take form in directing the use of opportuni- 
ties and there is woven into his life a 
growing hope of establishing a home of his 
own. The attainment of this and the res- 
cue of his parents marks the full attainment 
of manhood. 

These volumes, it is believed, have a di- 
rect value in the work of the school. The 
setting of the story, besides adding to the 
active human interest aroused, will help to 
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build in the children's minds a complete 
notion of the marked influence geographical 
environment has on the life of primitive 
men. There is a historical basis also, 
which, Uke the story of Robinson Crusoe, 
gives an insight into history as the record 
of man's striving to reaUze ideals of duty. 

Altogether the -story of Lolami aims at 
completeness in its presentation of life under 
circumstances sufficiently simple to enable 
children to enter into it with full sympathy 
and interest. 

The Publishers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW HOME. 

I HE city of Walpi which was 
hereafter to be Lolami's home 
was built on the eastern 
ridge of the three tongues 
of rock running from the plateaus of 
northern Arizona toward the south. This 
eastern fidge was three hundred feet high, 
and was called the First Mesa, or sometimes 
the Notched Mesa, on account of a single 
spire of rock detached from the main 
body at the southern end. Walpi was a 
large city with the dwellings huddled to- 
gether into one enormous compartment 
house, built of stone gathered from the 
Mesa itself and consequently of the same 
color; and as the structure followed the 
outline of the Mesa rim, it looked like a 
part of the original rock formation, caus- 
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14 Lolami in Tusayan. 

iiig the distant observer to think that 
nature herself, in some fantastic humor, 
had curiously adorned the summit of the 
mountain. 

So many gentes or sub-tribes of people 
had come from the foxu* quarters of the 
earth to settle at Walpi and claim a por- 
tion of the building space that every 
available foot of ground was covered with 
houses. The mason work was not so good 
as that which Lolami had seen in the 
Chelly Canyon, and as new peoples ar- 
rived, so many additions had been made to 
the original structure that the whole city 
had a careless, patchwork appearance, Uke 
a house to which many wings have been 
added until its symmetry is destroyed. 
The only part of the first plan which re- 
mained was that the houses were in ter- 
races three or four stories high, arranged 
with some attempt at leaving inner, open 
courts. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,G00glf 



The New Home, 15 

Lolami loved to climb to the third ter- 
race of the dwellings and view the won- 
derful panorama that lay stretched before 
him. The scene from Walpi was magni- 
ficent. In the dry, clear atmosphere, ob- 
jects twenty miles distant seemed scarcely 
a stone's throw away. To the north, on 
the same Mesa, the boy could see the cities 
of Sichumovi^ and Tewa; westward across 
a fertile valley ten miles in width was the 
Second Mesa on which stood Mishongnovi', 
Shipaulovi^, and Shxmopovi*; beyond this, 
on the Third Mesa, called the Oraibi'' 
Butte, stood the flourishing city of Orajbi 
with its thirteen kivas and its twenty gentes 
of people. Northwest, across the valley 
and the second Mesa he could see the 
well-travfeied path to Oraibi; and across 
the same valley to the southwest ran the 
trails to Mishongnovi and Shipaulovi. To 
tjje southeast stretched the foot paths to 

l.PniDaancsd Si-shain'^i.vi; 2 Mi-shong'oo-vi; 8 Shi-paul'-o-ri; 
4fflinii6-pOTli EO-ti'-bL 
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16 Lolami in Tusayan. 

Ream's Canyon and the city of Awatobi, 
where there was a ruined Spanish mission 
called by the Navahos "Talla Hogan," 
or the Singing House. 
Down the sides of the first Mesa and 
. across the valleys in all dh^ctions ran 
trails leading to shrines, springs, and other 
villages, giving Lolami a comfortable sense 
of hving in a world that had inhabitants. 
Here were people again after all his lonely 
years in the Canyon; people everywhere; 
thriving cities on the summits of the tongues 
of rock; deserted villages scattered over 
all the plain and faUing to ruin on the 
lower terraces of the mountain. He could 
see men tilhng their fields down in the 
valleys or tending their gardens on the 
lower ledges of the slope. Up the steep 
footpaths leading from the springs below, 
women were coming bearing on their backs 
great earthen canteens of water, and men 
were bringing stones and timbers for build- 
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18 Lolami in Tusayan. 

irig, or fruit and grain from the farmlands. 
In the coxu^F dusky-skinned children were 
playing hide-and-seek among the crannies ' 
between the houses. 

Here and there on the sides of the Mesa 
in corrals made by walling in a rocky 
shelf, sheep were bleating. On ledges where 
a flat surface had ^ven lodgment to soil, 
hung patches of cotton, wheat, and beans. 
Below the Mesa terraces grew pumpkins, 
squashes, and melons. Peach-orchards and 
vineyards crowned the sandy foothills, and 
in the lovely valley around Peach Orchard 
Spinng, four miles from Tewa on the west- 
em slope, were twenty acres of trees laden 
with luscious fruit. 

The Mesa at its southern end where 
Walpi stood was two himdred feet broad. 
Farther north at a place called the Gap, 
enormous guUies narrowed it to a mere 
bridge eight feet wide, near which rose 
the neighboring city of Sichumovi, and 
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The New Home. 19 

beyond this, an alien city, Tewa, or Hano, 
stretched from brink to brink of the nar- 
row ridge. 

The Tewans called themselves the Hano- 
muh and spoke a different language from 
the Hopituh of the other Tusayan Pueblos. 
On invitation of the Walpi, they had come 
from the Pueblo region along the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico to help repel at- 
tacks of Apaches and other tribes of savage 
Indians. After they had helped to de- 
fend them, the people of Tusayan allotted, 
the Tewans lands in the valley and a place 
to build on the Mesa, but would never re- 
ceive them as their own people nor allow 
their children to marry with the Tewan 
youths and maidens. Like the other Pueb- 
los* of Tusayan, the Tewans built their 
houses in terraces, but instead of having 
open courts in the center they built in a 

*Paeblo nieBD9 either the Paeblo people <it the peculiar city the; 
build. Moqui. BUY tribe ol Tusayan. Hopi, any of tlie Toanyan 
Pueblos vbo speak Hopituh. 
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20 LoJami in Tumyan. 

pyramid with the tiers of houses highest in 
the middle, like some of the pueblos on 
the Rio Grande. The first tier of houses, 
like that of Lolami's village in the Chelly, 
had no doors giving access from the ground. 
The entrance was through trap doors in 
the roof reached by means of ladders, and 
the lower stoty was used chiefly for store 
ropms. 

The main trail to the First Mesa led 
up near Sichumbvi and Tewa. As Lolami 
^ascended this path one day he disc<Jv6red, 
by the side of the trail, a curious Stone 
box with a stone slab for cover. When he 
lifted this lid and peered in he found a 
shrine in which the Hopi deposited the 
plumfe sticks used by them in every sacred 
ceremony. 

Farther on, in the Gap or neck of the 
Mesa he was startled to come upon an 
enormous serpent kept in an enclosure of 
slabs; but as it remained motionless he 
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The New Home. 21 

observed that it was a lifeless reptile carved 
from stone; and he afterward learned that it 
represented the sacred snake, emblem of the 
Ughtning, and that this was the most 
important of all the Pueblo shrines. 

At Lolami's old home among the cUflf- 
dweUings of the Chelly the kivas or sacred 
chambers had been circular and constructed 
above the surface of the ground; but here 
the five kivas were rectangular and sub- 
terranean, and, to save the people the 
trouble of excavating, they were located 
wherever a natxu'al fissure in the rpcks had 
left a pit suitable for the purpose.) Xhe 
Monkiva, or main kiva, was in so , long a 
pit that it had been partitioned into two 
chambers, the iimer one, used for the trap- 
pings of the sacred dancers, having a pas- 
sage through the roof into one of the houses 
above. 

Farther north were three more kivas 
in recesses on the very brink of the Mesa; 
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22 tolami in Tusayan. 

but the one that interested Lolami most 
was m a deep crevice by the side of the 
trail leading up to Walpi. It was called 
The Kiva of the Watchers of the High 
Place, and by the side of it were heaps 
of stones to be used against any foes who 
might attempt to come up the trail to as- 
sail the town ; for it was a place of defense 
aa well as of worship. 

Lolami's favorite pastime was to stand 
beside these heaps of stone picturing to 
himself a band of the Utes who had devastate 
ed his Chelly home coming up the pathway 
while he and the other Hopi sent showers 
of missiles down upon them. Sometimes 
he picked up the heaviest rock he could 
Uft, and going to the edge of the Mesa 
dropped it down, and, in fancy, saw it 
fall upon the head of an imaginary Indian 
ascending the rock-cut stair, — and the 
imaginary Indian was always the one 
whose features were so indelibly engraven 
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The New Home. 23 

on his memory — the Indian in whose grasp 
he had last seen his mother. 

But Lolami's mood was not always one 
of bristling revenge. He felt a keen sense 
of enjoyment in everything about him. 
It was indeed like being bom into a new 
' and better world to come from the gloomy 
canyon gorges where he was shut in on 
all sides, to this Mesa where he seemed to 
stand at the very pinnacle of things, sur- 
veying the world. As he looked his heart 
was filled with joy. He could not be other- 
wise than happy, welcomed by friendly 
people to a city that reared itself aloft and 
overlooked such smiling valleys whije above 
it hxmg the cloudless southern sky. All 
this was his to enjoy; and, gaziag upon 
it, he felt the sense of dominion that al- 
ways comes to one standing on far heights. 
He owned it all; — ^with the only owner- 
ship there is. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FOLK LORE. 

OMETIMES when Lolami and 
his adoptive parents were 
gathered about their evening 
fire, Weepo baking sheets of 
piki or paper bread on the hearthstone, 
Lolami slicing pumpkin and hanging it on 
poles under, the rafters to dry, and Polaki 
knitting with coarse wooden needles, the 
talk would be of the wonderful things that 
happened in the olden time, and Lolami 
would hear much that was marvelous and 
often incredible to him. Sopaetimes his 
parents would bring out grotesque dolls, or 
katcinas, doing it half furtively, and telling 
him in whispers which of the gods each one 
represented; for they said it was "fearful" 
to mention some of the gods by name. 
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On other days when he and his foster 
mother were grinding com in the triple 
mealing trough, pounding it in one com- 
partn^ent, rolling it in another, and pul- 
verizing it in a third, Weepo would tell 
him of the mighty spirits that resided in 
the Ughtning, the whistling wind, the stars, 
the streams; or when he and his father 
were alone in the kiva weaving cloth on 
the great blanket loom, Polaki would tell 
him how people once had animal forms 
and lived in an underground world lighted 
only by an opening in the top like the trap 
door to the kiva; how the gods had taken 
pity on their forlorn estate and had caused 
a mammoth cornstalk to grow beneath 
the opening and on its alternate leaves as 
on a ladder the people had climbed into 
the world of light, becoming human as 
they emerged; how some were afraid, and 
had escaped, fleeing far to the southward, 
retaining their long tails and animal forms 
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26 Lotami in Tusayan. 

and becoming "our lost others," (the mon- 
keys). 

But the favorite place for story-telling 
was the flat roof of the three-story houses. 
This was the common loitering place of 
the Walpians as of all the Pueblos. This 
they called "the place where we sit over- 
head." It was here they took their recre- 
ation of a summer evening, old and young 
sitting together telling tales of what be- 
fell in the dim gray ages of the long ago 
when the Old Ones, the Demi-gods, used 
to mingle freely with mortals. 

The Pueblos had no written language 
so they had to preserve their religion and 
their history by passing their traditions 
down orally from generation to genera- 
tion, and when the children repeated them 
the elders listened attentively, prompting 
if a mistake were made in the narration. 
But on other occasions when they sat on 
the housetop the young men and maidens 
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Folk Lore. 27 

sang songs or the youths made crude mu- 
sic on reed flutes and hollow wooden drums. 

It was on this loitering place that Lolami 
learned of the early migrations of the 
Pueblos, who said they had been driven 
ever onward by shakings of the earth; 
for their divinities had ordered them to 
locate their main kiva at the midmost and 
to build around this central point seven 
cities to represent the seven cardinal points; 
the earthquakes that had come from time 
to time were a signal from the gods that they 
had not yet found the center of the earth 
and must move on. 

It was here that he heard of the giant 
who inhabited a certain cave in the north- 
land; of the wraith that might be seen 
disappearing behind the Notch of the 
Mesa; and of the spirit that rose like a 
mist in the moonlight and hung over Coyote 
Water Spring below the Mesa Gap. This 
mist spirit was the guardian divinity of 
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28 Lolami in Tusayan. 

the spring, for they said, ' ' in everything that 
moves there is a spirit; the flowing of the 
brook proves that there is something alive 
in it, and the noise it makes as it ripples 
over the stories is the voice of the hving 
being within. When the wind blows 
a voice is heard in the treetops (the sough- 



ing of the pine trees) ; the thunder is the 
voice of the storm god. Over in the San 
Francisco Mountains there are quaking 
aspens, trees whose leaves flutter all the 
time like birds trying to fly away. The 
Something-That-Moves is in all things; 
in sun, moon, tree, and stream, but most 
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Folk Litre. 29 

of all in men and animals. So they are 
nearest akin to each other and to the World- 
Spirit. The katcinas represent these Uving 
forces; they are not dolls; they are sym- 
bols of the Spirit that pervades all things." 
Even the nursery tales of the Pueblos 
are bite of their traditional history. Here 
is one of the lesser tales they told Lolami 
about the Twins. 

THE PEKONGHOYA. 

Listen, my child. Don't you hear the 
Twins singing? They are singing as the 
people climb the cornstalk out of the dark 
under-world into the world of day. Listen, 
for while the song lasts the people keep 
coming through the earth-hole; when the 
song ceases no more can come; the rest 
must stay forever in the dreary under- 
world. 

The sun is father of the Twins. He 
sent them to bring the people into his pres- 
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30 Lolami in Tusayan. 

ence. When they came out it was early 
dawn, and they, seeing the morning star, 
said: "We see the father of whom you 
told us." But the Twins said: "That 
is but a warrior who goes before our father 
to herald his coming." When the people 
saw the great blazing sun arise, they -were 
blinded and fell down and worshiped it. 
Hear the echo of the Twins' song among 
the rocks, "Ho-ya-a," "Ho-ya-a." That 
is the voice of the Uttle Twin, Balingahoya, 
the Echo, singing as he pulls the people 
up; The beast-people who are left will be 
sad; but some day they will be changed 
into gods, and the under-world will become 
a beautiful kiva at the bottom of a spark- 
ling lake. When we die we shall all go 
back to dwell forever with our ancestors 
in the shining kiva. 
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KOHKYANG WUHTI, THE SPIDER-WOMAN. 

Listen, my child! Do you hear the 
Spider- Woman spinning? She is the grand- 
mother of the Twins. She is spinning the 
framework of a house. She is teaching 
the new-made men from the lower world 
how to build homes on the mountain; on 
the plain. She is making wind-breaks to 
keep the sand from drifting oyer them. 
She is spinning paths out to the west, south, 
east, north, pathways for mankind to 
travel as they disperse over all the earth. 
Some day when you go to Oraibi you shall 
see her in her deep grotto uuder the rock 
half way up the Mesa; the queer old woman 
standing in her forest of prayer-sticks, 
spinning rain clouds, spinning lives; forever 
spinning, .^pi nnin g, spinning. 

SNAKE TALE. 

Look, my child 1 Do you see the Snake 
People in their bags of snakeskin hang- 
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ing to the end of the rainbow? By and 
by the bow swings around till it brushes 
the Navaho mountain. Then the bags 
break off, and wherever a bag drops there 
the Snake People scramble out and build 
their house of stone. 

Look, my child! Do you see the star 
rising in the southeast? The Snake Peo- 
ple said : "Beneath that star people dwell." 
They set their staff in the ground and 
watched till the star rested above the 
staff. Then they traveled far, traveled 
long, while the star shone overhead. When 
it disappeared they built a house and tar- 
ried till it rose again. Then they jour- 
neyed on, following far, till the star sank 
into the earth to rise no more. 

But where it disappeared there spouted 
forth a spring, the spring of Wipo a few 
miles north of Walpi. There they built 
a house and tarried many plantings, till 
Masauwu, the earth god, bade them move 
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into the valley. So they built at Batni in 
the lowland between the East and the Mid- 
dle Mesa. 

Here one time came Masauwu, looking 
like a horrible skeleton, rattling his bonea 
and waving his arms to terrify the peo- 
ple. He Ufted off his fleshless head and 
thrust it in their faces. But the people 
would not be frightened; bo the earth god 
said: "All I have is yours for the asking. 
But why sit ye here in the mud? Go up 
where it is dry on the moimtain." 

So they once more journeyed on, build- 
ing on Ash Heap Terrace, leaving their 
lowland home to crumble into ruin. But 
still, when they dance the Snake Dance, 
they bury their jars and rain-charms and 
make their votive offering at Batni, the 
place of moisture, the ruined village of 
the valley. 

Now the city on the Terrace is an ash 
heap, the Old City, mother of Walpi on 
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34 Lolami in Tusayan. 

the high notched Mesa. To this Old Walpi 
came our pious ones, the Lenbaki, the 
Cane-Flute people. And still, each second 
year we celebrate their coming, for with 
them came the favor of the gods and the 
prosperity of Walpi, the great city over- 
looking all the valley. 

THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 

Long ago people were heedless and un- 
grateful, gathering their crops and eat- 
ing them without oflfering any to the sun 
and earth, so one day the sun halted in 
the sky and would not go on until the 
wife of the chief died as a sacrifice. Then 
it moved on in its accustomed course; 
but ever since, some one has died each day. 

One time a hunter came to a deep hole 
into which he looked and saw the god in 
a kiva; that night the moon halted and 
would not go on till the man died; so from 
that time some one has died every night 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HAUNTED CAVE. 

JONG other stories that Lo- 
lami heard as they sat on 
the terrace was one of the 
butte country south of 
Awatobi, where, it was said, there were 
scores of slender rocks standing up- 
right, shaped like men, women and chil- 
dren. In the midst of them was a hole 
barely large enough for the passage of a 
man's body, leading down to an unfathomed 
depth. No one ventured near this hole 
without scattering sacred meal around it; 
and though many had descended to a con- 
siderable distance, none had ever reached 
the bottom. It was believed by some that 
this was the opening through which people 
had come out of the imderworld, and that 
the rock-people standing about were be- 
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ings, who, instead of being changed from 
their half animal forms into human beings 
on emerging from the lower world, had 
been changed into stone. Living people, 
so the story ran, had gone into the hole 
hoping to catch a glimpse of that mystical 
under-world and of the strange beings left 
in it when the Twins' song ceased; but 
all they had seen was darkness; so they 
had inscribed their totems on the perpen- 
dicular sides of the opening and had come 
up again without obtaining the wonderful 
vision. 

It was said that the spirits had come 
out of the petrified people standing around 
the hole and had gone into a cave near by, 
and there they dwelt apart from their 
kmdred in the underworld and from their 
kindred on earth. They would allow no 
man to come near their cavern; whenever 
anyone, ignorant of the existence of the 
cave and its inhabitants, had passed near 
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the mouth, the spirits within had assailed 
him with a shower of fine, sharp arrows; 
so both Navaho and Moqui would go a 
long distance to avoid passing the en- 
trance. 

Now if Lolami had listened to this tale 
when he was younger he would probably 
have believed it as the other boys did; 
but having explored so many caves and 
crannies before he ever heard of spooks 
and spirits he had no superstitious fear 
either of dark recesses or showers of ghostly 
arrows. He said as much to the boys; 
and they were appalled at such bold skep- 
ticism. 

He said: "I have spent two years going 
alone up and down the Chelly Canyon 
prowling into every hole and cranny I could 
find, and I have never yet seen a spirit. 
Let us go to this wonderful cavern and find 
out what is in it." 
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Nahji, Lolami's friend, wishing to seem 
no less brave, said: "I would as lief hunt 
spooks as jack-rabbits." The others, part- 
ly reassured by the courage of the two, 
and partly to dissemble their fears, de- 
clared they dared venture wherever either 
of them dared lead. 

So it was agreed that, without letting 
their parents into the secret, they should 
pretend to start on a hunting trip, and 
should go to the haunted cave. 

The Uttle Moqui dearly loved adven- 
ture and it was a blithe-hearted company 
that set out at sunrise with their boom- 
erangs in their hands and their bows slung 
over their shouldere. Lolami's dog, Togo, 
who had hunted with him so many times 
in the canyon, thought it really was jack- 
rabbits that they were after, and went 
along dashing into every clump of chap- 
arral by the wayside. But the rabbits 
had no need to scmry away at their ap- 
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proach, for the boys walked on through 
the sunshine of the bright summer morn- 
ing giving the frightened animals no heed 
whatever; they were in search of quite 
other game. 

They followed the trail until they ar- 
rived at Awatobi where they tinned south 
into a pathless waste. When they came 
to the standing figures and saw — or im- 
agined they saw before them actual petri- 
fied men and women they began to feel 
a trifle scared; but they pressed on, whist- 
ling to keep up their courage. Coming 
to the first hole Lolami paused and peered 
in. Seeing hieroglyphics around the top, 
he knew that this was the supposed opening 
to the imderworld and not the one to the 
cave. When they arrived at the cavern 
inhabited by spirits the dog sniffed around- 
the entrance, frisked about in great ex- 
citement and rushed in, barking fiercely. 
In a moment he ran out with a shrill yelp, 
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sneezing and shaking his head, for in his 
nose stuck a dozen needle-Uke darts — the 
arrows of the spirits. 

At sight of this the boys' fears returned, 
and, expecting the spooks to send a cloud 
of darts after them, they made haste to 
shelter themselves behind the stone fig- 
m-es; — all but Lolami, who, though white 
and frightened would not succumb to ter- 
ror. When the dog had rubbed the needles 
out of his nose he again tried to induce 
Lolami to follow him into the cave, 
though this time he proceeded more cau- 
tiously than before. Encountering more 
arrows he ran out to rid himself of them; 
but by this time every hair on' his body 
was bristhng with anger and he speedily 
' dashed back to wage desperate battle with 
this invisible foe. 

Every time the dog came out Lolami 
shot arrows thick and fast into the dark 
recess, hearing in response queer, grew- 
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some sounds, not made by mortal man. 
For fifteen minutes the battle waxed hard 
and hot, the boy and dog attackmg vigor- 
ously, the beings in the cave repelling the 
assault. Lolami having exhausted his own 
supply of arrows borrowed from the boys; 
Togo was bleeding but undismayed. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen minutes the number 
of darts from within gradually decreased 
and the strange sounds subsided. At last 
all was still and the dog went and came 
unharmed. 

Then Lolami called his companions to 
go in with him; but only Nahji responded. 
These two entered cautiously, feeling around 
in the darkness imtil their feet encountered 
several objects lying huddled together in 
the farthest recess of the cave. 

Stooping to touch these objects they 
shuddered to find their hands wet with 
warm blood. One of the dread beings 
was still breathing feebly. Shivering with 
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fear the boys drew back. They could not 
see each other's faces, but each could feel 
the tremor in the arm that clasped 
his own. For a moment they stood breath- 
leas, straining their eyes to pierce the dark- 
ness, momentarily expecting to feel skele- 
ton hands strike them, or to see white, 
ghostly forms rise out of the blackness and 
advance upon them. But neither ghost 
nor skeleton assailed them, no wraith- 
like brightness showed through the gloom, 
and the silence remained unbroken. 

Presently the thought of their compan- 
ions waiting outside re-nerved Lolami and 
he said: 

"Whatever they are they can't harm 
us now. Let's have a look at them." 

So they dragged the dead hobgoblins 
forth, one at a time, laying them side by 
side in front of the cave while the other boys 
came tiptoeing up, ranging themselves 
in line to peer at the vanquished spooks. 
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Then at last the solemn silence of the 
valley was broken and the stone men and 
women grouped around the cave seemed 
for once to have forgotten their age-long 
composure as every one of them echoed 
and re-echoed the uproarious laughter 
of the boys when they saw before them 
nothing but four wretched porcupines des- 
titute of quills, — for the animals had made 
a valiant defense and had thrown their 
last free lances. 

And now, for the first time, the boys of 
of the Pueblo learned that they could not 
always believe in old women's tales of 
ghosts and spirits haunting lonely nooks and 
peaks of the mountains; and the cave re- 
sounded to their merriment as they helped 
to fasten a dead spook on either side the 
entrance, declaring as they did so that they 
had all the time merely been pretending 
they were afraid. Which caused Lolami 
to remark: "I'm glad I am the only timid 
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one; for I was afraid, but I was bound to 
find out what there was to be frightened at." 
They carried the other two porcupines 
home as proof that the story they had to 
tell their parents was a true one, every 
boy among them feeling that he had a 
share in the glory and deserved to be 
crowned as a hero. But the old folk of 
Walpi were astounded that Lolami had 
not become crazy, for this, they said, was 
the fate awaiting every one who molested 
a porcupine. They wanted to kill Togo 
because the quills hanging to his hair 
showed him to be a "Yellow-beard," liable 
to bring fearful things upon the children. 
But Lolami persuaded them that since 
the porcupines were all dead and since 
they had not succeeded in depriving him 
of his right mind, it was fair to presume 
that death had destroyed their malign in- 
fluence over the dog also. 
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So Togo and Lolami lived on in greater 
favor than ever, and from that day no 
ghostly wraith was ever seen or heard in 
the Haunted Cave.* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LANDMABK. 

S N the Middle Mesa, three miles 
from Shmnopovi and in the 
direct trail from it to Oraibi, 
Lolami came upon a block of 
sandstone eight and a half by seven in- 
ches in measurement, projecting two feet 
above the ground. On one end of it was 
carved the rude semblance of a human 
head or mask, the eyes and mouth being 
shallow depressions outlined with black 
paint. The head and front had been 
rubbed quite smooth, but the remainder of 
the stone was rough and undressed. 

In explaining to Lolami the history of 
this landmark the W^pians had to go back 
to the early traditions of the first settlers. 
The Snake people, they said, had been the 
first to come to the Middle Mesa. Then 
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about the time the Horn people came to 
the Eastern Mesa there came Squash peo- 
ple from the Red Land in the far South 
and settled on the Middle Mesa, building 
Chukubi, the ruins of which are still to be 
seenonthetrailfromWalpito Oraibi. Three 
groups, traveling together, were the next to 
follow ; the Bears, Bear-skin-ropes, and Blue- 
jays from the San Francisco Mountain. 
Soon afterward came the Burrowing Owls 
and Coyotes from the Navaho Mountain 
to the north. 

At the south of the Middle Mesa there had 
once stood three tall columns of sandstone 
called Tutuwalla, the Guardians; but one of 
them had long since fallen. To the north is 
another massive pillar of sandstone called 
Mashoniniptu, meaning "the other which 
remains erect," referring to the fallen column 
on the south. The later-coming people 
did not go to Chukubi, but built a large vil- 
lage near this standing column at Mashoninip- 
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tuovi, "the place of the other which re- 
mams erect;" afterward they shortened 
this into Mishongnovi, the present name of 
the village. Some of the Bear people went 
on to where the tall red grass, Shunohu, grew 
thick around a large spring, and there they 
built a city and called it Shumopovi, "the 
place of the tall red grass." 

The Bears at Shumopovi had two chiefs 
who were brothers. As each one had his 
friends and favorites among the people 
jealousies sprang up which grew into a 
bitter quarrel between the brothers, the 
people dividing into two factions, each 
taking the side of the chief it favored. 
After a long period of contention the 
younger brother Matci-to, called his fol- 
lowers together and said: 

"My brother thinks he is wiser then I 
because he is older. He will not hsten 
to my advice; he will never give us jus- 
tice. Let us separate from the rest of the 
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tribe and go to Oraibi, eight miles to the 
northwest, where dwell some of the Coyotes 
and Cornstalks from Sikyatki, where some 
of the Squashes went when their spring at 
Chukubi failed, and where there are Eagles 
and other people who will welcome us." 
So they moved across the valley and 
built them a city on the Oraibi butte, and 
Matcito carved the block of sandstone 
which we have described and placed it 
half way between his city and his brother's 
to mark the limits of their respective do- 
mains. The elder brother, Vwen-ti-so-mo, 
objected to this, for he said his city was 
larger and since he had more people he 
needed more than half the land. Matcito, 
who was long-headed and ambitious, per- 
suaded his brother to agree that which- 
ever city was the larger after the lapse of ' 
a year should move the stone so as to take 
the larger portion of the land. Then he 
sent emissaries into his brother's village to 
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stir up dissatisfaction and induce the people 
to come to Oraibi. He stole away so many 
of Vwentisomo's subjects that at the ap- 
pointed time he moved the landmark a 
mile farther from his own village and 
nearer to his brother's. 

In course of time Vwentisomo died and 
his people doubled up his arms so that a 
hand rested on either side of his face, bent 
his knees under his chin, and wrapped 
him in choicest feather cloth made by 
twisting feathers in with strands of hide 
and weaving the whole into a network. 
They wove a bit of cloth into which, with 
colors, they worked his family name and 
rank, his myumu or totem. Then they 
slipped him into a bag of braided bark, 
dropped in his myumu, and sewed the 
bag up with a bone needle. Around this 
they tied a matting of small poles or reeds 
woven together with leather thongs. They 
killed his dog and wrapped it in bark; 
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and, accompanied by the wailing women, set 
the dead chief in a crevice at the foot of the 
Middle Mesa looking toward Oraibi. Plac- 
ing beside him his weapons, his dog, a 
bowl of sacred meal, fruit, meat, a jar of 
com and one of water thej' walled him in 
and left him. 

When Matcito died his people dressed 
and buried him in the same manner, plac- 
ing him at the foot of Oraibi Butte, facing 
the grave on the Middle Mesa, as if in death 
he were still looking defiantly across the 
valley toward his brother, claiming the 
larger portion of the land. 

All this happened more than three hun- 
dred years ago, and no man now Kving 
knows where the chiefs are buried, for no 
tombstones mark their resting places. But 
on the Oraibi trail three miles from Shumo- 
povi the landmark with the ugly face stiU 
stands a monument to the quarrel of the 
long forgotten brothers. 
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NEVER KILL YOUR ANCESTORS. 

J TIRING the third autumn after 
Lolami's arrival at Walpi, a 
party of the Snake People 
were to go on a long hunt in 
the mountains east of Snake and Dog Val- 
ley. Lolami had never accompanied the 
men on one of these expeditions and was 
tingling with the desire to go. 

He was something of a favorite among 
the older people, for the fact that he was 
an orphan with so singular a history en- 
deared him to them, and moreover, he 
had been thrown upon his own resources 
so long that he had become a self-reliant, 
capable boy. He was secretly conscious 
of this esteem; conscious that he was con- 
sidered a boy of mettle; yet he inwardly 
chafed at being classed as merely a boy. 
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He had arrived at that age when he was 
restive under the restraints of childhood 
and felt an ill-defined longing to make 
his elders recognize him as a man. So, 
knowing that Nahji was to be one of the 
party, he hazarded a request to go along; 
and somewhat to his surprise his wish was 
granted. 

Such dehghtful days of preparation as 
followed! Such care as the boys took to 
select well-shaped arrows that would fly 
true to the markl Such sharpening of 
stone knives 1 Such packing of food and 
bimdling of tent poles I Such eagerness 
to be off! Such anticipations! 

Such whispered consultations as the two 
■fooys tramped at the heels of the men 
over frosty hills, pxuple with autumn 
haze! Not an airow would they waste 
on small game. Crows and rabbits! Bah! 
They might trouble now and then to shoot 
a turkey or an eagle so as to carry home 
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the quills to make plume sticks and to put 
imder the rafters for the house-spirit, or 
the feathers to weave into beautiful feather- 
cloth garments; but nothing less than a 
moimtain Uon would satisfy Lolami's am- 
bition. There was a httle maiden to whom 
he would deafly love to offer his choicest 
trophy if he might presume to make so 
bold. His mother should have the robe of 
a puma slain by his own hand. He would 
like to present his father with a wildcat 
skin for winter mittens — though of that he 
felt less sanguine, for when the wildcat 
crouches on the rocks above and fixes his 
glittering eyes* on you his spring is sudden 
and danger-fraught. You can bandy no 
words with him. Your arrow must strike 
sharp and soon, square between those glis- 
tening balls. 

When the tents were pitched at the base 
of Lone Cone Peak and the hunt was fairly 
on, what joy to steal with moccasined « 
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feet into the very haunts of the wild crea- 
tures; to surprise the rabbit chewing his 
morsel under the greasewood brush; the 
partridge gathering her full-fledged young 
at the edge of the wood for leave taking; 
the fox curled up asleep in his bed of leaves; 
to see the coyote, on business bent, trotting 
at his ease imconscious of the eyes fixed 
on him; and to watch from safe vantage the 
grizzly bear amiably rollicking with her 
cubs in the den under the rocks. 

Once they climbed to the eagles' ejTie 
on the summit of Lone Cone, and while 
the angry bird circled screaming about 
their heads, making fierce dives to tear 
their flesh with beak and talons, an ar- 
row entered deep beneath its wing, — 
Lolami's arrow — and it brought the proud 
bird struggling to the earth to end its life 
in desperate, futile efforts to wreak ven- 
geance on its exulting foes. Lolami's heart 
I beat fast with triumph and he felt a full 
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foot taller as the old men grunted approv- 
ingly: "Good boy." "Fine shot." 

Sometimes the party broke up into 
squads, taking different directions and 
hunting winged game or smaller quadru- 
peds; but when stalking deer or following 
the track of the cougar they always acted 
in concert, either giving steady chase or 
surrounding their prey as it lay sleeping. 
Sometimes their way lay through forests of 
yellow pine over thick carpets of brown 
needles, velvet to the tread; sometimes up 
among sharp crags or in the beds of deep 
arroyas; sometimes near the valley across 
grassless sand-dunes where low cedars 
spread their bushy branches in rows as regu- 
lar as trees in an orange grove. 

Lolami began to xmderstand that real 
hunting is not a mere game of lead and 
foUow; that it is a contest of wits between 
the pursued and the pursuer; that a deer 
will watch its back track and run in a wide 
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curve, coming in at the rear of the hunter; 
that foxes will "spell" each other, one run- 
ning around in a circle and coming back to 
its hole to dodge in and rest while its mate 
takes up the race; that the wild things 
will sham tameness, fluttering before you 
as if with broken wing, or Umping as with 
maimed leg just out of reach to lure you 
from their nest; that the birds will watch 
the contest from overhead and warn the 
quarry if it be their friend or conspire with 
the hunter if it be their foe, or if they ex- 
pect a share in the spoils. 

And he was learning many of the hun- 
ter's wiles for deceiving the prey; and how, 
when the pine carpet bears no print, the 
woodsmen tell the puma from the elk by 
the bent but not broken plant; and know 
that a bear has passed, and how long 
since, and what his size, and which way 
bound, by the claw marks on the trees. 
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But what surprised him most was how 
much keener than man an animal is to 
understand and outwit an animal. The 
two dogs seemed to watch the men pre- 
pare, and to divine beforehand what game 
to start; to know which animal to follow 
with nose to the ground, with nose in air, 
with eyes alone; when to keep the game 
up wind, when to dash off with long leaps, 
when to trot, when to creep cautiously, 
when to sit like a statue, pointing till the 
huntsmen came. 

And how the dogs learned to foil each 
animal's tricks! Several rabbits had their 
burrows under outcrops of roek in a long 
ravine, one near the camp, one a quarter 
of a mile away. Whenever the dogs gave 
chase the rabbits outran them and dis- 
appeared in the nearest burrow. But one 
dog knew that he could win on a longer 
race, so the two held a consultation after 
which the heavier dog took his station at 
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the first stonebreak, driving the rabbits 
on and joining in the race to the farther 
station, short of which the rabbits were 
overtaken and captured by the dogs. 

And how the tone of the dogs' voices 
varied with each different kind of animal 
and each different emergency of the chase! 
Now it was a sharp, incisive bark that 
meant birds or harmless animals; now a 
stronger note that meant game worth the 
while; again it was the deep howl that told 
of danger in the distance; anon, the low, 
warning growl that betokened danger close 
at hand. Once when the tone was one of 
terror, Uke a wild shrill cry for help, the 
boys were ordered to turn back while the 
men went alone. Two wildcat skins were 
brought back to the camp, along witha thril- 
ling tale of the fearful leap and the clutch of 
a savage claw that tore clothes and flesh 
from Goko's shoulder and had weU-nigh 
carried Goko himself down a dizzy precipice. 
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One morning they came upon a track in 
the sandhills and knew that a cougar had 
been down in the night to feast on the 
sheep in the valley and would now be in 
the jungle fast asleep. They planned a 
still-hxmt. This was dangerous business, 
too, for one stroke of that huge paw might 
stretch a man lifeless; yet the boys were 
permitted to go, for with this clumsy crea^ 
ture agility might stead them in lieu of 
experience. 

Cautiously and stealthily they crept upon 
the sleeping animal and when he raised his 
head with a growl of surprise a dozen ar- 
rows pierced his skuU. The tawny head 
sank back to earth with scarcely the quiver 
of a muscle and without a sound save the 
death gurgle. 

But Lolami's dart had not grazed the 
hide; excitement had made his aim un- 
steady and he saw the missile fly wide of 
the mark. Luck had not been with him 
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of late. In the whole two weeks since he 
had winged the eagle he had brought down 
nothing of more consequence than a tur- 
key buzzard. Of all the elk, cat*, bear, 
and Uon pelts piled in the tents, not one 
was his. Resolved not to be left out of 
the next big hunt he dogged the heels of 
the men and rejoiced when they came 
upon the hot trail of an antelope. 

They followed hard on the track imtil 
they caught sight of the noble creature 
on a hillock in the edge of the timber. 
But the great limpid eyes had seen them 
first, and the fleet-limbed creature led 
them a lively chase through mijes of forest 
and over a low spur of the mountain. At 
length, feeling its strength begin to fail 
and finding it could not continue to dis- 
tance its pursuers on a straight race, it began 
to double in and out among the foothills on 
the farther side of the ridge. 
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The hunters, knowing the antelope's 
overweening curiosity and hoping to lure 
it to its destruction, hung a scarlet sash on a 
juniper bush beside the path. This might 
have won at first, before the slender limbs 
had been strained in terror; but now the 
tragedy was nearing its completion and the 
pronghom would not pause to investigate. 
Away it went past the signal, leading its 
pursuers all the way around the base of a 
knoll, and when they turned in their tracks 
expecting to head it off as it circled again, 
it left the trail and bounded across the knoll 
just out of sight on the farther side, making 
for the belt of timber that skirted Dead 
Man's Gulch. 

The huntsmen scattered, to close in upon 
it in a semi-circle as it reached the head of 
the Gulch. By some miscalculation of the 
unfamiliar country Nahji and Lolami came 
out on the bluff a half-mile down the gorge. 
As Lolami was thinking that again luck had 
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cheated him of a share in the sport and 
the spoils, he saw the antelope slip through 
the coil and come directly toward him. 
Suddenly it gave a huge leap to one side, 
breaking the trail and at the same time 
twirling itself around so as to head in the op- 
posite direction; then it ran to the edge of 
the bluff and began to drop from ledge to 
ledge moving toward the bottom of the 
ravine. It had not seen the boys for it 
kept its head up gorge in the direction of 
the main party of hunters. But Ijolami 
knew that it would never run into the open 
arms" of danger; that when it reached the 
bottom it would turn tail to its foe and 
fly down the ravine, making for Snake-and- 
Dog River. 

"Quick, Nahji, quick," he whispered, 
and led the way in a swift, noiseless scram- 
ble down the rocks, his heart on fire with 
the hunter's passion and every nerve in his 
body tingling with the thirst for blood. 
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In him; as in us all, lurked the primeval 
savage, the ancestral tiger that lives by 
feeding on death; and his inner beast 
awakened, unsheathing its claws. If ke 
could be the one to slay? If he could 
bring those shining horns to the dust? 

His muscles were tense; his fingers closed 
tight upon his bow. He reached the 
bottom just in time. The hunters came full 
in view at the head of the gorge and the 
hard pressed animal was coming toward 
him with long leaps. At the last bound 
it caught sight of the boy with arrow 
leveled. It stopped still in its tracks; — 
now was the time. Why did not Lolami 
shoot? 

Terror seemed to have fallen from the 
animal in an instant. It raised its proud 
head, tossed its black prongs in air, and its 
large, meaningful eyes looked straight into 
the boy's, unafraid. Before Lolami stood, 
— ^not his victim, but his master. As he 
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paused, fascinated by the steady gaze, 
his taut muscles relaxed, his arms grew 
limp and fell to his side nerveless. He 
could not shoot; could not even wish to 
shoot. 

By this time Nahji had come up and 
had fallen on one knee, taking steady aim. 
A hand was laid on his arm and Lolami 
said solemnly: 

"Nahji, don't shoot. I — believe — that 
is my dead brother. Look into those earn- 
est eyes. They are human." 

The two boys stepped aside while the 
antelope walked calmly down the path 
past them and disappeared in the copse of 
the lower gully. 

Then Lolami was appalled at what he ■ 
had done. How could he explain to others 
the feeling that had imnerved him? 

The men came up. They had seen it 
all, and their disgust was too deep for 
vrords. Lolami made no attempt to ex- 
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culpate himself, and not a word did the 
hunters utter, though they withered him 
with the scorn of their glances. Their 
silent contempt was harder to bear than 
blows or reproaches, and as they turned 
away one or two of them gave vent to de- 
risive laughter. 

Lolami, utterly overwhelmed with shame, 
crept back to his tent to broOd in solitude. 
Where were now his dreams of winning 
place in the ranks of young men by prowess 
as a hunter? His opportunity had come 
and he had let it slip through his fingers. 
Where was now even the place he had held 
as a boy of promise? .He was regarded 
as more a child than ever. The men had 
mocked at him. 

And that pretty little maiden, Etaa, 
with eyes like the antelope's own, — what 
would she think of his failure? Alas, 
poor Lolami! He was taking his first les- 
son in the Defeat that dogs the footsteps of 
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Ambition, however worthy; learning that 
no deed arrives unshorn; that the eagle 
scaling the mountain peaks of our im- 
agination, captured, sits chained and droop- 
ing, its pinions ludicrously cropped, — a 
sorry spectacle. 

Yet that night as they lay on their couch 
of pine boughs he said to Nahji : 

"I never quite believed the traditions 
our fathers teach us about oiu" descent 
from animal ancestors, but now I know 
that men and beasts are kin. When I 
stood looking into the antelope's eyes it 
seemed that it was / who had been nm- 
ning all day before the hunters; / who stood 
in its place before a boy ready to slay me. 
And I'm GLAD I didn't shoot." 

During the remainder of the hunt Lo- 
lami kept much to himself, feeling that 
he was an outcast. He killed and cooked 
a turkey but joined in no chase, and for 
a time was entirely ignored. But the 
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Pueblos are a kind-hearted people, and 
noticing his deep dejection they thought; 
"After all he is but a child," and began 
to treat him with a toleration which only 
added sting to his bitterness, for this was 
precisely what he did not want, — to be 
excused on the ground of his tender years. 
And all the time he had a sense of be- 
ing unjustly treated. Something beyond 
his control had impelled him. He had 
acted as he could; as he must. Yet he 
fully appreciated the resentment of the 
hunters foiled of their prey; the sudden 
revulsion of feeling that had angered them. 
It was the same the puma felt when the 
lamb on which it was about to leap had been 
snatched from it by these same men of 
Walpi. Did the puma think the men 
had done wrong? And if it did, did that 
make it wrong for them to rescue the in- 
nocent from a cruel fate? Was it just m 
the men to condemn him for doing what 
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seemed to him right? Thus he engaged 
in the endless battle of childhood against 
judgment by its elders. Thus, unwittingly, 
he pondered the world-wide, time-long 
question, Whose is the right to keep my 
conscience? — And ever to himself he said, 
"I'm glad I didn't shoot." 

When he returned to Walpi the pleasure 
Weepo and Polaki manifested at seeing 
him turned to gall in his heart at thought 
of their chagrin when they should learn 
what had transpired. He was home again 
in deep disgrace. What a contrast this to 
the proud home-coming he had antici- 
pated. No wildcat skin, no lion's pelt, 
no glossy prongs beside his door, and — 
worst of all — no admission into the ranks of 
the young men. 

His voice was tremulous as he began the 
story, and the silence became naore pro- 
found as he proceeded, keeping his gaze 
fixed on the floor, not daring to look upon 
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the mortification of his parents. Yet he 
omitted no detail, telling them of the splen- 
did opportunity to win renown that had 
been his, and of his ignominious failure. 
"Father," he said, "I couldn't shoot;" — 
yet even in his deep humihty ending with 
that defiant little note of self-approval — 
"and I'm glad I couldn't." 

Then Polaki rose and walking slowly 
over to the boy, laid a hand tenderly on 
the downcast head. "My son," he said, 
"the stars have watched over you, and the 
Old Ones have withheld you from a fear- 
ful deed. You are an Antelope, and had 
well-nigh slain one of your ancestors. But 
the Spider Woman who weaves our destinies 
kept your web from tangling. We will 
carry plume sticks to her shrine in token of 
gratitude." 

Weepo shed tears of joy at his dehver- 
ance and blamed herself for allowing him 
to hunt with the Snakes for whom to slay 
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a homed animal is no sin. She opened 
the little buckskin bag that always hung 
suspended from his neck and showed 
him the bit of horn, hoof, and hide it con- 
tained. 

"At your birth," she said, "the prongs 
and skull of an antelope were placed beside 
you and you were adjured: "This you 
must neither kill nor eat." I had forgotten 
that you were an orphan at the time when 
children are usually instructed in such mat- 
ters, and so I had neglected to caution you." 

Polaki and Lolami made pliune sticks 
of round wood painted greenish-blue, with 
bits of comhusk and feathers tied at the 
top, muttering a prayer as they fixed each 
feather. Next morning they journeyed 
to the Oraibi Butte and half way up its slope 
they came to the cavern under the rock 
where the curiously carved and painted 
image of the Spider Woman sits surrounded 
by so many plume sticks that she seems 
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to be in a miniature forest. Here with more 
prayers they planted their sticks and then 
wended their way back across the mesas to 
Walpi. 

At Walpi, to rid his son of the slur cast 
upon his nerve as a hunter, Polaki led the 
boy to the Snake kiva and said to the 
people : 

"This, my son, is an Antelope of the 
Horn People, a Tcibio of the Ala. And 
as you should be aware, a Horn may no 
more slay a horn than a snake may kill a - 
snake. The Old Ones snatched him from 
the pitfall into which you led him." 

Then the Snakes hung their heads re- 
buked that they had condemned one whom 
the gods had in their keeping. 

And Lolami learned the other half of 
the lesson — that Defeat is often kinder to 
us than Success, bringing ua blessings 
richer than those for which we strove. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOTALUNA, OR SUNGOD DANCE. 

\ OLAMI was beginning to ob- 
tain some insight into the 
devout religious life of the 
people. He had smiled at 
their myths and quaint customs before he 
understood that in every thought and 
deed they gave recognition to the great 
"world spirits" or unseen powers residing 
in Earth and Sxm. Every morning at 
dawn and every evening at sunset they 
threw sacred meal to Tawa, the Sun, 
thanking him for his service in lighting the 
world and causing the vegetation to grow. 

In Autumn, when the days shortened 
and the sun retired to the south, they 
held a sorrowful "Farewell Katcina," bid- 
ding good-bye to the sun-god; and then 
they placed new prayer sticks under the 
rafters of their houses. (,bi 
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In Spring, when Nature renewed her- 
self in the growing plants, and for a few 
weeks the valleys were abloom with flow- 
ers, they celebrated their "Welcome Kat- 
cinas, ' ' rej oicing that Tawa was again 
coming north. On the housetops the 
watchers of the cardinal points waited 
for the sun to rise at a certain mountain 
peak on the distant horizon called the 
"sun house," and when it reached that 
point they gave orders for the com plant- 
ing to begin. Among the foothills of the 
Middle Mesa stood a little chamber dec- 
orated with white clouds and parallel 
lines of falling rain and zigzag lightning, 
and thither went the devout to deposit 
their rain charms, and the Rain-chief of 
the Water People retired to pray four days 
in secret. 

Com was the principal food of the Hopi, 
and Lolami noticed that it was present 
in all their ceremonies. An ear of com 
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was laid beside the babe in its cradle, 
was carried with it when it was taken 
out on the eighth day to greet its Sun- 
father, and was held in the hand of the boy 
or girl at initiation into the rehgious orders. 
The squash-flower emblem was also seen 
in the hands of the sacred dancers. 
Sprouted com and beans, flowers and trays 
of seeds figured in many rites. Circles 
with the nature cross © symboUzing 
Sun or Earth and the four points of the 
compass, were usually present; sometimes 
four of these circles were drawn with com 
meal on either side of the kiva, and men 
representing the points of the compass and 
wearing animal masks stepped into the cir- 
cles at the command of the Ancient Woman, 
. (Earth, the mother of Monsters,) and 
moving their jaws or beaks by a string, 
uttered six hoots for the six cardinal points, 
— for they never omitted the zenith and 
nadir. 
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When the Hopi made a solemn prom-, 
ise they laid their fingers across each other 
at right angles, .making the nature cross, 
thus pledging Themselves by the four 
points of the compass, by all that was in 
or on earth" and sun. Each cardinal point 
had its especial color and its representative 
animal, and in the ceremonies com and 
beans of various colors were placed at 
these points; red for the east, white for 
the north, yellow for the west, blue or green 
for the south, black for the zenith, and 
all-colors for the nadir. The worshipers 
sang cloud, duck, frog, and storm songs. 

Baholikonga or Palulukonuh, the plumed 
serpent representing hghtning and rain, 
received his share of homage, and in a 
country where water is so scarce his share 
was a large one. The Snake Dance, one 
of the most elaborate of the festivals, was 
a rain-compelling ceremony in his honor, 
and there was not a reUgious festival in 
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which rain and cloud symbols did not ap- 
pear. 

The Katcinas were supposed to be su- 
pernatural beings who carried out the 
will of the real deities which they repre- 
sented, meditating between them and man. 



MASK OF PAWIK (DUCK) KATCINA. 
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Masked men, or sometimes painted im- 
ages resembling grotesque dolls, served as 
katcinas, personating the great powers, 
Sun, Moon, Heart of the Sky, the Ancient 
Mother (Earth), the Plumed Snake (Light- 
ning), the Com Man and Maiden, and the 
Little God of Fire. In Tusayan every crev- 
ice is a shrine, every grotto a temple, and 
there is scarcely a "muiyawu" or lunar 
month unmarked by some sacred festival 
for one or another of these Nature Deities. 
In the Kia^muiyawu, . the Kya-moon, or 
December, Lolami was permitted to wit- 
ness the Soyaluna or warrior sun festival; 
and the grand operatic tragedy, conducted 
at night in an underground kiva Ughted by 
a blazing fire, the fierce attack and repulse 
of the warriors personating the cosmic 
forces, the weird music of the night songs, 
and above all, the grandeur of the concep- 
tions embodied in the thrilling drama 
awakened all the reverence in his soul; so 
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from that day he smiled no more at the 
strange devotions of the Hopi, for he had 
learned to love their Nature Gods. 

The festival occurred about the twenty- 
first of December, the time of the winter 
solstice. The priest who had been watch- 
ing the points of the compass announced 
that Tawa on his southern journey now 
set behind the western sun-house and the 
time of year for the Soyaluna was at hand. 
The men of the village, after tying many 
bunches of feathers and pinon needles 
with cotton strings, carried them about the 
village presenting one to whatever friend 
they met, saying: "Tomorrow may the 
Katcinas grant you all your wishes." The 
receiver tied the token in his hair, and by 
nightfall the village presented a fantastic 
appearance, most of the villagers' heads 
bristUng with one of these decorationsl 

At- night each man procured a willow 
wand and, tying to it all the tokens he 
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had received, carried it to the Kiva of the 
Watchers of the High Place, the Monkiva 
or chief kiva beside the Walpi trail, where 
he placed it among the rafters, giving 
the ceiling the semblance of a bower of 
feathers and pinon needles. Every woman 
of the village had contributed two ears 
of com which had been piled up to make 
a queer altar at the west end of the kiva. 
At both ends and in front of this stack 
of com, shrubbery had been placed and 
in the space between the top of the com 
pile and the roof a screen of willow wands 
had been suspended, and to these wands 
were attached more than two hundred 
large artificial flowers, colored red and 
white. In the center of the artificial 
shrubbery was an enormous gourdshell, 
the side toward the audience cut away, 
leaving an aperture eight inches in diam- 
eter. Through this opening had been thrust 
the head of an effigy of the Plumed Ser- 
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pent painted black, with movable, pro- 
truding tongue. In the earth floor of the 
kiva a cavity was dug, and over it was 
placed a large stone slab with a round 
hole in the middle, called a sipapuh. The 




cavity represented the underworld and 
the hole in the stone the opening through 
which the ancestors of the clans had climbed 
into this upper world. 
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In this Monkiva, so prepared, the prin- 
cipal festivities took place; seven socie- 



SUN SHIELD. 



ties headed by their chiefs assembUng 
there. One of the chiefs wore a head- 
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dress decorated with symbols of rain-clouds 
and carried a shield on which was depicted 
the sun. Another carried a shield with a 
star; a third, a shield with an antelope 
drawn on it. Another wore a head-dress 
adorned with glistening triplex horns. The 
warrior chief carried in his hand a carved 
wooden effigy of the Great Snake, and on 
his shield was depicted a warrior in full 
costume.. On the shield of the seventh 
was emblazoned a picture of the Sun- 
chief. 

At eight o'clock in the evening a dozen 
men were assembled in the Monkiva where 
the Bear chief . was playing a flageolet. 
A doorkeeper took his station at the hatch- 
way to keep out intruders, and by ten 
o'clock the room was densely packed with 
nude men wearing feathers in their hair, 
the chief of the Warrior society sitting 
alone on the south side of the kiva while 
opposite him sat twelve other chiefs. 
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The flute player had just finished sprink- 
ling the floor with moist sand when down 
through the hatchway came ten young 
men strikingly arrayed in white kilts, 
brilUant crown feathers and white body 
decorations. They carried imitation squash- 
blossoms and sprigs of spruce in their 
right hands and com in their left. Pass- 
ing up the line they sat down in the sand 
in front of the priests, perhaps in mute 
supplication to them to act well their parts 
in the coming struggle, upholding the 
Sim against his foes, thus insuring crops 
of com and squashes for the coming season. 
Then the chief of the Warriors crossed 
the room and seated himself at the east 
end of the long row of chiefs. 

A solemn stillness ensued, after which 
one of the sitters arose and turning to 
the snake effigy in the shrubbery, cast 
a handful of meal toward it as he uttered 
a prayer in reverent tone. Then, as if 
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it had heard the prayer, the head of the 
effigy, manipulated by an unseen person 
behind the altar, rose slowly to the center 
of the aperture, and, while the whole head 
waved and quivered, a mellow roar like 
a blast through a conch seemed to come 
from its mouth. The roar was repeated 
four times, as if the lightning of the north, 
south, east, and west were answering the 
prayer, and the head dropped down to 
rest on the lower rim of the gourd shell; 
while from somewhere behind the scenes 
came the sound, six times repeated, of a 
scapula drawn across a notched stick. 
Was this the six cardinal points confirm- 
ing the reply of the Ughtning god? Another 
chief cast meal and prayed, the snake 
emitting the same sounds as before; a 
third chief, and a fourth, till the snake 
had responded to each in succession, and 
the head sank to rest as if the storm god 
were pacified. 
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But the Sun had other foes than the 
lightmng; wind and clouds sometimes 
conspired to blot it out, and an miknown 
force, mysterious to the Hopi, was steadily 
drawing it toward the south. These foes 
must be met and overcome. The specta- 
tors were sent from the room, an invoca- 
tion to the cardinal points was chanted. 
Societies from other kivas entered, the 
chief of each declaiming in a sing-song 
voice that rose to a shriek at the end of 
the stanza. At the close of his chant each 
drew back toward the fire and then ad- 
vanced to the cavity of the underworld 
with shuffling gait. The Warrior chief 
shouted at the top of his voice, the shuffler 
sprang into the air and vaulted over the 
sipapuh, and everybody in the room shouted 
loudly and began to sing in concert. 

When the song ceased, the visiting so- 
cieties came dashing down the ladder, 
each bearing a splendid shield ornamented 
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with a figure of the Sun with rim of radia- 
ting eagle feathers. Each society handed 
its shield to its chief, who stamped on the 
sipapuh as he received it. Imaginary 
deities were supposed to dwell in the under- 
world, and the stamping on the sipapuh 
was like a knock on the door of their resi- 
dence to call their attention to what was 
being done by the worshipers outside. 
When each chief had stamped they all 
sang a fierce song and began a dance so 
strange and vehement that the partici- 
pants seemed to have been smitten with 
frenzy. 

Meanwhile, Lolami had noticed that 
two members of each society stood apart 
from the rest near the southern wall, 
facing each other, each holding in one 
hand a squash-flower emblem and spruce 
twigs, and in the other hand an ear of 
com, as if the flower and fruitage of the 
land stood waiting while its fate was being 
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weighed in the balance by this conflict 
of the elements. ■ The other fifteen or more 
members of the society representing the 
forces opposed to the Sun, suddenly drew 
back from their sun-chief, who sprang upon 
the sipapuh and turned to face them as 
with frantic shoutings and wild flinging of 
their arms they rushed towards him. He 
thrust his sun-shield in their faces and they 
surged back, forming in two clusters, one 
at the north and one at the south, again 
dashing at him and crouching together when 
he advanced to repel them. 

Attack and repulse followed each other 
in rapid succession, all in time to loud 
singing and the stamping of feet on the 
floor. Finally the shield bearers rushed 
in among the men and sprang from right 
to left, thrusting their shields this way 
and that, swaying back and forth in vio- 
lent manner, yet still in time to the wild 
music and the beating of feet. But how- 
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ever fierce the attack, the shields were ' 
never torn from the bearers and the em- 
blazoned Sun remained uppermost. 

After some moments of these exhaust- 
ive movements some of the weaker stag- 
gered up the ladder, and one of the chiefs 
fell fainting to the floor, overcome by 
exertion and the intense heat ctf the room. 
One of the strongest personators of the 
Sun danced on with vigor for five minutes 
after the others had ceased. Then he 
swept grandly to the foot of the ladder, 
handed his shield to an attendant, — and 
fell as rigid as a corpse. But the Sim 
had triumphed, having outlasted all its 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE brother's REVENGE. 

j IIILE Walpi was still at the 
west of the Mesa on Ash 
Heap Terrace, some of the 
people moved around to 
the east and built a suburb near a 
spring which gushed from the eastern 
slope- The Sikyatki or Yellow-Birds, who 
Uved near, were ungracious to these Wal- 
pians and quarreled with them; which 
made the Walpians justly indignant, for 
they had given the Sikyatki the very land 
and spring which the latter were now un- 
willing to share with their benefactors. 
The main body of Walpians took sides 
with their suburb, and their young archers 
and slingers, climbing to the top of the 
Mesa, assailed the Sikyatki from above. 
So when some of the Coyote People came 
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from the north and some of the yoimg 
Cornstalks came from the south the Yellow- 
Birds went out to meet them and persuaded 
them to build on two knolls above Sikyatki, 
hoping that thus the Walpians would be 
prevented from longer annoying them from 
that direction. But the feud did not abate, 
and the allies were driven from the knolls, 
some to Sikyatki and some to Oraibi. 

Still there was no peace. One day 
when the men were afield a party of Yel- 
low-Birds went prowhng through Walpi, 
and among other outrages, one of them 
shot -through a window killing the lovely 
yoxmg daughter of the chief as she was 
grinding com. This brought sorrow to 
the whole village, for every one loved the 
girl. The chief's son was frantic with 
grief and vowed to avenge his sister's 
death; but he prevailed upon the Wal- 
pians to remain quietly at home, leaving 
vengeance to him. 
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He knew that the Yellow-Birds were 
soon to hold a religions dance, and when 
the time for this festival came, he dis- 
guised himself as one of the dancers, 
stole across the Mesa and down among 
the performers without their suspecting 
he was an intruder. As he danced he 
noted the handsomest girl where she sat 
among the spectators on the house ter- 
race. Toward the close of the ceremony 
he ran up the ladder as if to offer her a 
prayer emblem, but just as she reached 
forward to take it he drew his sharp flint 
knife from his girdle and cut her throat. 

Flinging the body down into the midst 
of the circle of dancers he ran along the 
terrace till he cleared the village. A little 
way up the Mesa there was a flat rock in 
full view of the people assembled below. 
On this he sprang, and removing his mask 
so that all might see his face and 
recognize the avenger, he bowed to them, 
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flourished his mask in air and hurled it 
down at their feet in derision, and, turning 
again to the Mesa sped swiftly up the trail 
and escaped to Walpi. 

For several years the Yellow-Birds con- 
tinued to make forays into Walpi, trying 
to capture the chief's son, carrying off a 
woman or child, and sending an arrow 
or a slingshot into any Walpian upon 
whom they could steal unawares as he 
tended his garden or herded his sheep. 
The Walpians endured it in seeming pa- 
tience, but all the while their hearts were 
growing more bitter toward ungrateful 
Sikyatki. They determined to bide their 
time till they found an opportunity to 
drive the Yellow-Birds from the moun- 
tain and once more Uve in peace as they 
had done before the coming of these pes- 
tiferous neighbors. 

They sent some of their young men 
over to hide among the rocks and spy 
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upon Sikyatki. But there is never any 
telling what complications will arise where 
young people are concerned ; and it chanced 
that as the youths lay watching they saw 
from time to time most comely maidens 
going about the village below, and once or 
twice when a lady Yellow-Bird wandered 
outside the village a Walpi youth ventured 
to drop down at her feet a beautiful sea 
shell or a tuft of brilliant feathers, laying 
his hands on his lips in token of silence When 
she looked up to discover whence the gift 
had come. The elder Walpians, hearing of 
this, became distrustful of the youths, fear- 
ing they were losing their hearts to the 
maidens instead of remembering that they 
were there to watch for a chance' to take 
vengeance on a foe; so they sent other 
spies in place of these. 

One night in the springtime the new 
watchers came home with the information 
that when the Second Chief of the Sik- 
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yatki had made his customary evening 
proclamation from the housetops, he had 
ordered all the men to go afield early 
next morning to plant the ground belong- 
ing to the Chief Priest. This news caused 
great commotion in Walpi. They covered 
the larger fires so that any foe who might be 
spying should not discover them going 
from house to house, and then every man, 
woman and boy old enough to wield a 
weapon armed himself and stood ready for 
the order to march. 

They crossed the Mesa in the darkness 
and concealed themselves along its edge, 
overlooking the doomed village. When 
day came they waited till the men had 
gone afield and then rushed down upon 
the houses. The chief,, who was too old 
to plant com, but who had encouraged 
all the forays on Walpi, was the first one 
killed ; then followed the indiscriminate 
slaughter of women and children and the 
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destruction of the houses. The wild tu- 
mult in the village alarmed the Sikyatki 
men, who came rushing back too late to 
defend their homes. Their struggles were 
hopeless, for they had only their planting 
sticks for weapons, while the Walpi were 
well armed with bows and arrows, spears, 
sUngs, and warclubs. Nearly all of them 
were slain ; but of the few who escaped, some 
followed the trail of their allies who had 
gone to Oraibi, and others went to Awatobi, 
nine miles southeast of Walpi, where their 
quarrelsome disposition continued to man- 
ifest itself in the raids they induced the 
villagers to make on their ill-entreated 
benefactors. 

But you may be sure that when the 
Walpians set out from home to exterminate 
- the Sikyatki the youths who had become 
enamored of the Yellow-Bird maidens did 
not remain behind. They armed, and placed 
themselves in the foremost ranks, and 
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when the attack on the village began, they 
rushed from house to house seeking the 
chosen maidens and conducting them to 
places of safety in the mountains, where 
they concealed them until the massacre 
was over, when they took them home and 
made them their wives. 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

RETRIBUTION ON AWATOBI. 

ifATKI had been destroyed 
nd the survivors had fled 
5 Oraibi and Awatobi long 
efore Lolami came to Tu- 
sayan, but the feud survived in the descend- 
ants of the Yellow-Birds and Walpians. 
Many f amihes had come from the far east in 
the Rio Grande region, settling at Awatobi 
and making a large and flourishing city. 
All the eastern tribes, hearing the Sikyatki 
version of the trouble with Walpi, natu- 
rally sympathized with, them and joined 
in their guerrilla warfare against their old 
neighbors of Tusayan. For many years 
they perpetrated all manner of offenses, 
breaking up the Walpi hunting parties, 
seizing their game and sometimes killing 
the hunters, falling upon men in the out- 
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lyilig cornfields, maltreating and often slay- 
ing them. 

Awatobi was too large and too well 
defended a city for the Walpians to attack 
it single-handed; so they again bided their 
time, meanwhile making friends with the 
villages aroimd them and forming alliances 
with the people. In those days the Pueb- 
los were accustomed to go to war against 
enemies who persisted in harassing them and 
once a year, during the autiunn, each tribe 
celebrated the feast of the Kwakwanti or 
Warrior order, a feast still maintained by 
the Mesa dwellers though their days of war- 
fare are over. The ceremonies lasted sev- 
eral days and on the concluding night 
special rites were held and every man must 
be in the kiva to which he belonged and 
must not leave it till sunrise next morning. 

When the Walpi decided that they could 
bear with Awatobi no longer, they de- 
termined that on the night of the closing 
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ceremonies at that place they would teach 
the troublesome city such a lesson as they 



INTERIOR VIEW OF KIVA. 

had taught Sikyatki of old. For weeks 
the boys of Walpi were busy gathering cedar 
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bark, pinon, and greasewood, which their 
elders bound into bundles and stowed away 
in the houses, and the women were pul- 
verizing red pepper and tying it into pouches. 
A watch was kept on Awatobi and it was 
easily ascertained when the feast began. 
On the day of its close Lolami and other 
boys were sent to the Walpi alUes with word 
to prepare the war arrow and come that 
night. 

Fighting bands from other villages 
began to arrive at dusk, and by the time 
night had fallen one hundred and fifty 
warriors were assembled at Walpi ready 
to follow the chief wherever he might 
lead, — for few knew the nature of the 
business in hand. Every man had brought 
his best weapons and felt equipped for 
any fray. But of far more ominous im- 
port than their weapons were the firebrands 
the Walpi gave them, — shredded cedar 
bark loosely boxmd in rolls, resinous splin- 
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ters of pinon, dry greasewood, — a furze, 
easily ignited, — and pouches of pulverized 
red pepper. 

This was Lolami's first marauding ex- 
pedition and he kept close at the heels of 
the chief, as, secure from observation in 
the darkness, they crossed the valley, 
every man with a bundle of inflammables 
at his back and his weapons in hand guard- 
ing against surprise. Reaching the Awa- 
tobi Mesa they crept cautiously up the 
steep winding trail to the summit, and, 
guided by the wild music of the dancers, 
stole around the village to the different 
passages leading to the courts in which 
were located the kivas. 

Here they hid themselves and waited 
until just before dayUght when the enemy 
would be lying down to sleep; then the 
Walpi chief gave his war-cry and the 
yelling bands rushed to the kivas. They 
had selected their positions and were at 
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them in a moment, pulling the ladders up 
through the .hatchways and leaving the 
doomed occupants as helpless as rats in a 
trap. 



X 




A KIVA HATCHWAY. 

Fires were still burning in the numerous 
little cooking pits where the feasters had 
prepared their food; at these the assailants 
lighted their bundles of inflammables and 
tossedthemintothekivas. Piles of pine fire- 
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wood from the terraces were thrown down 
upon the blaze and soon the, unlucky occu- 
pants were crowding together under the 
hatchways to get a breath of fresh air in 
the stifling smoke. The assailants from 
above showered arrows upon the hapless 
wretches and poured down their pepper to 
add to the choking tortures. The fires were 
kept burning till the roofs fell in, burying 
the charred remains of the victims. Not a 
male in the city old enough to sleep in the 
kiva escaped the slaughter; the women 
and children were spared to be divided 
among the allied villages; but the houses 
were destroyed, and Awatobi of the "Sing- 
ing House" became one of the things that 
■were but are not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HUMILIATION OF ORAIBI. 

the death of Vwentiso- 
and his brother chief, 
nto, Oraibi continued to 
;ase in numbers and 
wealth. Many famiHes of Water Peo- 
ple from the west built on the Oraibi 
Butte and made settlements in the valley. 
Whatever people came that way, and 
whithersoever their migrations tended, the 
beautiful butte drew them like a magnet, 
so that Oraibi waxed great and spread 
itself out, extending its settlements forty- 
five miles to the westward along every 
little watercourse. The outlying farmland 
OH the Moen-kopi stream was called the 
"cotton planting ground" and was espe- 
cially devoted to the raising of cotton. 
Incoming people had brought seeds of 
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com, beans, melons, peaches; they owned 
sheep; and the Spaniard had brought 
them ponies; so the world went well with 
them for many years. 

But their prosperity attracted wild tribes 
of Indians from the north who began to 
make forays upon their fields. Just as 
the com was ripe a band of freebooters 
would swoop down and gather it, leaving 
them with no harvest to reward their 
summer's toil. These incursions became 
so frequent that little by httle the Oraibi 
were obUged to abandon their lands and 
farming villages on the west and even 
to defend their principal city itself from 
attacks of marauders. Once the savages 
carried off all the young girls, after which 
they left the city in peace for a time and 
finally came, protesting friendship, to treat 
with the Oraibi, who bought back all the 
girls for a ransom of com. 
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But the Oraibi could never tell what to 
expect. Sometimes they were unmolested 
for a year or two and would take heart 
and plant a larger crop only to have it 
stolen from them. Several times they 
went back into their valley settlements 
only to be driven out again sooner or 
later. So at last they abandoned the val- 
ley to the southwest for good and all and 
began to stretch out to the eastward. They 
already had possession of all the unoccu- 
pied territory on this side of their village, 
but so many of their people had been de- 
prived of their fields by the raiders that 
they now began to encroach upon land 
claimed by the Walpi. To this, of course, 
the Walpians objected, and many a single- 
handed conflict ensued when an Oraibi 
attempted to drive a Walpian from the 
field he was tilling. The feeling grew so 
bitter that whenever two from the con- 
tending villages met a broil ensued, 
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Lolami was alone one day digging holes 
with his planting-stick and dropping in 
the kernels, — for the Pueblo has no plow 
with which *to cultivate the soil, — when 
two of the enemy sprang upon him from 
behind a clump of cedar. Although he 
was now a man in strength and courage 
and made good use of his planting-stick, 
he had a hard tussle, and when he escaped 
he was covered with blood and so bruised 
as to be unable to work for several days. 
On accoimt of these assaults the chief for- 
bade any man to go out alone thereafter, 
BO they tilled their fields in armed squads. 

The Oraibi became so aggressive that 
they determined to attack Walpi itself; 
so choosing a day when the Walpians were 
all in the fields on the ea.stem side of the 
Mesa, they crossed the intervening valleys 
and began to ascend the paths leading up 
to the city. But their progress was 
checked in an unexpected manner which 
we must pause to explain. 
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Some years prior to this the Eagle Peo- 
ple living on a mound between the East 
and the Middle Mesas had sent one of 
their mmaber, Yellow-foot, all the way to 
the mountains of the east at the head- 
waters of the Rio Grande to obtain a dog, 
and after many perilous adventures with 
bear and mountain Hon he had returned 
bringing two dogs to keep the coyotes out 
of the gardens. The dogs becoming nu- 
merous, went to the neighboring mesas 
in search of food, which annoyed the 
Walpi, until, perceiving that they, too, 
could make the animals useful in protect- 
ing their gardens and tending their sheep, 
they purchased several, and now had a 
large pack of their own which, as we shall 
see, rewarded their hospitality. 

When the women of Walpi discovered 
the Oraibi coming up the slope of the 
Mesa, they called the dogs and set them 
to guard the edge of the terrace while they 
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stood at the gaps hurlii^ down stones 
upon the enemy, for at every pass they 
kept heaps of rocks to defend themselves 
against the approach of a foe. The women 
and dogs drove the Oraibi to the foot of 
the Mesa where they held them at bay 
while they sent the men word to come to 
the rescue. 

A severe battle was fought in which the 
assailants suffered heavy losses and were 
utterly routed. They fled across the val- 
ley pursued by every man, boy, and dog 
of Walpi. As they reached the summit of 
the Middle Mesa the Oraibi chief looked 
back and saw the trail marked by the 
corpses of his warriors. Speeding on in 
the helter-skelter flight he found himself 
separated from the main body of the fugi- 
tives with a Walpi hard upon him and a 
dog snatching at his heels; glancing over 
his shoulder he saw the shield of his pur- 
suer not a foot to the rear. Never doubt- 
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ing that there was au armed warrior be- 
hind* the shield and expecting every in- 
stant to feel a spear thrust through his 
back, he turned and fell on his knees at 
the .feet of the Walpi imploring mercy 
and beseeching him to call off the pursuit 
and spare the remnant of the Oraibi. 

Great was his chagrin to find that he 
had surrendered to a dog and an unarmed 
boy; for it was Togo and Lolami who fol- 
lowed. The boy had been in the field 
with the men and when they rushed to the 
rescue, Lolami, who was not yet a warrior 
and possessed only a hunter's accoutre- 
ments, had not tarried to get even these, 
but, carried away by eagerness for the 
fray, had snatched a dead warrior's shield 
and joined in the pursuit. 

The Walpi chief, seeing his famous 
enemy on his knees to a boy, came up and 
received his pledge of peace and submis- 
sion. The discomfited Oraibi were per- 
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mitted to go without further molestation, 
but as they staggered homeward the suc- 
cessful warriors, watching them from the 
mesa-top, sent after them peal on peal of 
derisive laughter. 

Lolami was a boy no longer. The for- 
tmiate outcome of his rash act won for 
him renown instead of censure. He was 
received at once into the ranks of the war- 
riors, one and another contributing a spear, 
a battle axe, a war-club or other weapon; 
so he went home a fully equipped kwak- 
wanti, elated with the thought of how 
Etsa's eyes would sparkle at sight of his 
new trappings. 

Before they left the Middle Mesa the 
Walpi celebrated their victory by setting 
up a stone on the spot where they stayed 
pursuit, and their roars of laughter could 
be heard almost to Oraibi as they carved 
upon it a shield and a dog. AVlien the 
Oraibi learned of this stone their humilia- 
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tion was complete; but they dared not 
remove it lest this be accounted just cause 
for offense. In all the years to come, when 
they had occasion to pass that way, they 
would make long detours rather than go 
within sight of the hated stone, for it 
touched their pride aa does the flaunting of 
captured battle flags in the face of the 
vanquished. 

They never again molested the Walpi 
and in time the relations of the two cities 
became quite friendly. But it was not 
until years had gone by, when Lolami was 
an old man, that, realizing how much 
greater are the triumphs of peace than 
those of war, he himself asked permission 
of the Walpi to remove the stone so ob- 
noxious to their brethren, the Oraibi. 
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THE LUCK SHRINE. 



the base of the very south- 
ernmost point of the mesa 
foot, just below Walpi was 
a large flat stone, the Moqui 
luck shrine. ' The trail to it was deeply 
worn for it was a kind of Gipsy fortune- 
teller to which the young people went 
to forecast their lives. The top of the 
rock was heaped with pebbles, and 
around the base were thousands that had 
fallen. Each devotee selected three stones, 
and as he walked down the trail he dropped 
them one at a time, very carefully, for 
the pile was already so high that it seemed 
not another one could lodge. If not one 
lodged life would be a pitiable failure. 
If one lodged the thrower would see much 
trouble and disappointment yet need not 
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utterly despair. If two remained on the 
heap he would have more than the ordinary 
amount of success. If all three lodged he 
might cast doubt to the winds and march 
ahead fearlessly for nothing could withstand 
him. 

Now Lolami was becoming very anx- 
ious to know whether Etsa really cared 
for him, and if so, whether she would ever 
invite him to marry her. For according 
to Pueblo custom he might only smile 
upon her, letting her know by his glances 
how much he admired her, but must wait 
for her to make the advances. He had 
less than the usual amount of Pueblo su- 
perstition, but where was ever the young 
person, savage or civiUzed, who did not 
at some time wish to have his fortune 
told? It could do no harm at any rate; 
so Lolami quietly stole away to question 
fate at the luck shrine. 
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Being of the opinion that people were 
generally responsible for the making or 
marring of their own fortunes, he took 
care to select flattened pebbles and to drop 
them well back against the cliff so as to 
lessen the chance of their falling off. In 
spite of his precaution the first one came 
sUding down carrj'ing a dozen others with 
it. The second bounded against the cliff 
and rebounded from it, but whether or no 
it lodged he could not tell. Feehng that 
Etsa and happiness were staked on the 
last throw, he went to the nearest point 
from which one dare make the trial and 
almost laid his stone upon the pile. 

It lodged of necessity, but that gave 
him little comfort. Only one was he sure 
of, and with the laying of that he had 
juggled. One meant sorrow and disap- 
.pointraent with only occasional success 
rewarding his efforts. Bah! What did 
he care for such nonsense? There was 
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no truth in fortune telling. He would 
make his own fortune; would win Etsa in 
spite of fate and the luck shrine. In 
the Canyon he had met trials aad dangers 
such as no other boy had ever met, and all 
had turned out well in the end. He would 
do and dare for Etsa as no other youth 
had ever done or dared and she should be 
his at last. 

But though he told himself he did not 
believe in divination by pebbles he was in 
no very cheerful mood as he wended his 
way homeward. He felt vexed at the ca- 
prices of the fickle goddess, Fortune, and 
walked with eyes cast down upon the trail, 
rebelling at fate. 

As he neared the summit of the mesa a 
rattle of loose rocks caused him to glance 
in the direction of the sound; and there 
at a Uttle distance from the path was Etsa 
herself, bending over, selecting pebbles. 
Startled and annoyed at seeiug him and 
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still more at being seen by him she hesi- 
tated a moment as if uncertain whither to 
fly, and theii sped up the trail like a 
frightened fawn and disappeared into the 
village. 

Lolami stood still, watching her. Why 
was she hunting pebbles? And why did 
she fling them away as in vexation at being 
discovered? Surely she, too, must have 
started for the luck shrine. Was she going 
to question fate for him? or for Nahji? 
Perhaps for neither. It gave him no 
encoxu'agement that she had seemed an- 
noyed at sight of him. She would have 
been equally confused at being detected 
whether the test was for him or for another. 
Yet he knew that no girl who had set her heart 
on visiting the luck shrine would be easily 
turned aside. She would start again when 
the way was clear; and he would watch 
to see if her luck was identical with his. 
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He went up to the pueblo, walked past 
her door whistling, so that she might know 
he was no longer on the trail, and then 
making his way to the foot of the Mesa 
by another route, concealed himself behind 
a clump of sage brush. He had waited till 
he was about to give up hope when down 
the path she came, bright as the morn- 
ing, as coy as a dove. She glanced toward 
the mesa to make sure no one was watching 
from above, then dropped her pebbles, one, 
two, three; and every one lodged. 

Why yes. That was as it should be, 
for nothing could withstand Etsa. Her 
eyes were shining with pleasure and tri- 
umph; — but was it for him she had made 
the trial? He was no wiser than before. It 
might be for Nahji; it might be for the haps 
and mishaps of life in general. The peb- 
ble test seemed to put them far asunder. 
Still, one of his pebbles had lodged ;,he need 
not utterly despair. 
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Etsa ran lightly up the trail and Lo- 
lami returned by the roundabout way he 
had come. When he reached the summit 
he saw her standing by her door and could 
not resist the temptation to see whether 
the sight of him would please or annoy her 
now. So he walked past with an air of 
having urgent business at the farther end of 
the village. She smiled brightly as she 
nodded to him, causing his foohsh heart 
to throb with hope. And yet — and yet — 
was it for him she had dropped the pebbles? 

As he passed the house on his return she 
was no longer in sight, but hoping she 
might still be within hearing, he sang one 
of the folk songs he had learned on the 
terrace: 

Ay! ay! ay! how unhappy my fate is! 

I adore thee and would be thy lover; 

But thou dost not one feeling discover, ay! ay! ay! 

Not for a moment bethink thee of me. 

I will go to the grave uncomplaining 

If it give me a peace like the old one; 

On my knees I implore thee, my cold one. 

That at least thou remember me there. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SNAKE DANCE. 

I HE Soyaluiia orSungod Dance 
was under the especial care 
of the AVarrior order. Every 
two years, about the twenty- 
first of August, occurred another festival 
called the Snake Dance, conducted by 
the Snake and Antelope gentes. The 
exact date of this ceremony was determined 
in the same manner as that of the Soyaluna 
by observing the time when the sunlight 
fell within specified lines in the crevice of 
a certain rock or "sunhouse." AVhen the 
time was ripe the priest sent forth the 
summons and the men assembled for a 
solemn smoke, after which the priest an- 
nounced that at the sixteenth succeeding 
sunset the great rain-bearing Dance would 
be celebrated. 

(136) 
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The whole sixteen days were days of 
preparation. Women ground sacred meal, 
in stones consecrated to that purpose and 
not used for ordinarj' meal-making. They 
baked piles of many-colored piki, and 



DANCE ROCK. 



gathered melons and peaches for a feast 
which would follow the long fast of the 
men. In the kivas men were repainting 
the katcinas and the ceremonial garments, 
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making prayer-sticks and sand-paintings, 
praying and performing secret rites. The 
Antelopes prepared prayer-sticks to be 
carried to all the Springs on the morning 
of the great dance. 

Six days before this dance the Snake 
men went eastward by twos in search of 
"chu-ahs" or rattlesnakes. On finding a 
reptile, one of the hunters tickled it with 
his baho to keep it from coiUng, the other 
sprinkled it with sacred meal and when 
it tried to glide away he snatched it and 
thrust it into his leather bag. Next day 
the hunters went to the north; next to the 
west; and last, to the south. It would be 
wicked, they thought, to hunt in any other 
order. On the day when they hunted to 
the east no one from the pueblo must bring 
water or food from the springs and gardens 
to the east ; on the day when they went north 
to himt no supplies must be brought from, 
the north; and so on. 
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During the last four days those who 
were to participate in the dance ate Uttle, 
rubbed their bodies with prepared herbs, 
and drank the bitter "mah-que-be," an 
antidote for snake poison concocted by 
the priest and priestess who, in their old 
age, must divulge the secret of its compo- 
sition to one other person (and one only) 
lest they should die and the knowledge of 
the wonderful medicine perish with them. 

On the floor of the Snake kiva when 
Lolami visited it, an old man was making 
a large square altar or painting of differ- 
ently colored sands. In the center he 
made a square of gray with a series of 
semi-circles at the top, representing clouds ; 
from the clouds hung four snakes of sand, 
colored for the four points of the compass, 
yellow, red, green and white. Aroundthis in- 
ner square he poured a band of yellow sand, 
then one of red, of green, of white; in the 
earthy around this outer band he planted a 
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row of prayer-sticks with feathers dyed 
bright red. Stone pipes, hammers, axes, 
and other implements were laid around the 
back and sides of the painting and at the 
rear stood an image of the war-god with 
arms full of "prayer-breathed plumes." 
At the left were covered jars containing the 



In the Antelope kiva on the floor di- 
rectly below the hatchway was a similar 
sand painting on which, at places assigned 
to the cardinal points, were ears of colored 
com, warclubs, and katcinas. Two prong- 
horn antelope skulls rested on the painting, 
and before it squatted a nude priest, pray- 
ing. 

Just before sunset on the fifteenth day 
the Antelopes came from their kiva into 
the coxu^ where stands the sacred Dance 
Rock, and, keeping step to the noise of 
rattles attached to their belts, and to the 
music of weird chants they marched around 
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the Rock. The members of the Snake 
gens assisted them in their preparations 
and accompanied them in a dance similar 
to the one to be performed the next after- 
noon except that instead of live serpents 
the dancers carried pieces of cornstalks. 
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BAHO USED AT THE SPRING. 

Their strange garb, their wailing music, 
their singular movements, made the cere- 
mony an exceedingly spectacular one though 
it lacked the terrible fascination of the 
dance with hving reptiles, which was to 
come the following day. 
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Early on the morning of the last day all 
the men, women, and children of Walpi • 
washed their hair and, with the water 
trickling from it, repaired to the edge of 
the Mesa and stood, wrapped in their 
blankets while the east grew rosy, watching 
with eyes fixed on a certain point in the val- 
ley for the return of the racers from Wipe 
Spring four miles north of Walpi, to which 
long before daybreak they had carried 
their offerings to the rain gods. The men 
had fasted four days and the race back 
from the spring would be a great test of 
endurance. 

When a low murmur from the watchers 
announced that the racers were coming 
in sight Etsa clasped her father's arm 
and leaned forward straining her eyes in 
the direction of the spring. As they came 
nearer, running with all their might across 
the desert, her interest became intense, 
for .was that not Lolami in the lead? In his 
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LOLAMI WINS THE RACE. 
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hand he bore the wicker-covered olla con- 
taining water from the spring which the 
victor always poured over his field of corn 
to insxu-e a plentiful harvest. The whole 
company stood in breathless silence as he 
neared the Mesa, and when he dashed up 
its steep side and sprang over the flat roof 
of the Antelope kiva they burst into loud 
huzzahs. 

The other racers came panting up, each 
twirling a buzzer to imitate the sound of 
thunder. Following these came trooping 
boys of the village, gaily dressed and carry- 
ing com, fruit, and pottery. Instantly 
every girl on the Mesa darted forward and 
struggled to secure one of the articles, 
for each maiden who captured one was 
sure of a husband before six moons had 
waned. 

All through the morning hours there 
was busy preparation for the great Dance 
to take place at sunset. At noon priests 
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prayed before the altar in the Snake kiva, 
the snakes were taken from the jars, washed 
in a suds of soapweed and water, and 
thrown on a bed of sand and meal to 
dry, — a horrible writhing mass kept to- 
gether by whippers-in with long lashes of 
soapweed and grass, the whippers moving 
with crawUng motion like the snakes. 

Before noon the kivas were filled with 
men and boys decorating themselves for 
the sunset festival. Their • dinner was 
brought to the hatchway by women, but 
no women were permitted to enter the 
kivas. Two little boys of four and five 
were admitted, however, and were painted 
and dressed hke the men. They were to 
watch the proceedings in training for fu- 
ture participation in the Dance; and the 
serious countenances of the tiny tots were 
in strange contrast to their fantastic garb; 
for the children seemed even more im- 
pressed with the solemnity of these cere- 
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monies than the old folk. During the 
dances, the babes in the arms of their 
mothers on the terraces, leaned forward 
watching the dancers with protruding eyes 
and earnest faces as if they knew that 
this was very solemn business. As in- 
deed it was; — for the Pueblos believe that 
should one sell or give away so much as a 
snake or a feather used in the ceremonies 
his stomach would burst open. They pre- 
pare for the dance in silence; no word of 
another language must be spoken at any 
time; and it was thought that should a 
white man or other alien enter court or 
kiva he would immediately swell up and 
burst. 

The Antelopes blackened their faces 
and striped them with yellow and green, 
drawing a band of white from ear to ear 
across the upper hp. Their arms, breasts, 
and backs were striped with zigzag lines 
of white for lightning, and in his hair 
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each fixed a feather. Their kilts were of 
white cloth embroidered in curious designs 
of red, yellow, and green, fastened at 
the waist by sashes of white with heav- 
ily fringed, embroidered ends. Below the 
sash in the back dangled a fox skin. From 
their necks were suspended strings of 
shells, while on their feet were highly orna- 
mented moccasins. Their legs, from moc- 
casin to knee were painted white; in their 
hands were rattles of stones in dry gourds; 
the leader wore a wreath of green and 
carried a bowl of sacred meal. Most of 
them carried bahos or plume sticks to 
tantaUze the snakes and keep them from 
striking the bearers. 

Meanwhile in their kiva the members 
of the Snake order were painting their 
bodies with patches of pink and covering 
their faces with black, white, and pink 
pigment. Their kilts were of reddish 
brown. They wore moccasins on their 
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feet, feathers in their hair, and fox skins 
at their backs like the Antelopes. 

In the open court around the Dance 
Rock a bosky or bower of cottonwood 
branches was erected, and before the cur- 
tained door an "underworld" was dug 
and covered with a sipapuh stone. Around 
it were plates of meal and katcinas. The 
snakes were replaced in jars and put into 
this brushwood tent. 

Long before sunset the spectators took 
their places on the roofs of the houses 
surrounding the court, going early as at 
a theater to seciu^ choice seats. As the 
sun sank toward the west Lolami and fif- 
teen other Antelopes emerged from their 
kiva, walking sedately in single file to 
the snake bosky where they circled four 
times aroimd the court of the sacred Rock 
stamping upon the -sipapuh as they crossed 
it to call the attention of the deities to 
their appeals for rain. After the fourth 
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circuit they stopped beside the sipapuh 
and the chief sprinkled each one of them 
with consecrated water from the tip of an 
eagle plimie. They shook their rattles 
and danced before the tent for a few mo- 
ments, then ranged themselves in line with 
their backs against the houses awaiting 
the coming of the Snake order. 



BAHO USED IN THE DANCE. 

A suppressed murmur from the spec- 
tators on the housetops announced the 
coming of the Snake dancers who marched 
around the Dance Rock four times, stamp- 
ing on the sipapuh and arranging them- 
selves in a line facing the Antelopes. Then 
all began a weird, indescribable chant 
like wind moaning through tree-tops, while 
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they swayed their bodies back and forth 
like bending branches. 

The soughing of the wind ceased. They 
shook wooden rattles producing a muffled 
pattering hke that of falling raindrops 
while the leader twirled a buzz, making a 
sound resembling distant thunder. Sud- 
denly the two lines broke into groups of 
three, marching in a circle. The leader of 
the Snakes knelt on the sipapuh, and draw- 
ing forth the jar of serpents, seized one 
and placed it between his teeth, the tri- 
angular head protruding from one side 
of his mouth, the long body from the 
other. 

When he arose, an Antelope, called a 
"hugger," stepped to his side, and put 
one arm around the carrier's shoulder 
while he tickled the serpent with the baho 
which he carried in the other hand. The 
"gatherer" took his place on the other 
side of the carrier and the three, followed 
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by other groups of three quickly forming be- 
hind them, set off around , the court and 
the Rock with the peculiar hippety-hop 
st«p of the Moqui dances. 

As they neared the bosky after the first 
circuit, the carrier by a sharp jerk of his 
head threw his snake on the ground with- 
in the ring of the dancers and the gatherer 
left his side to devote himself to keeping 
the serpent in the ring. This was a partic- 
ularly thrilUng time for both dancers and 
spectators, for some of the snakes might 
elude their keepers, running among and 
striking the closely packed onlookers who 
were not fortified against the venom by 
fastiag and partaking of the antidote. 

When they came to the bosky each car- 
rier took a fresh snake, some also carry- 
ing reptiles in their hands and dancing 
around, accompanied, as before, by the 
Antelope attendants. As they circled the 
Rock the third time, the carrier whom 
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Ldlami accompanied allowed his snake to 
slip so far through his mouth that it stuck 
its fangs into his ear. Lolami coolly pried 
the reptile's mouth open, drew the body 
back to its proper position, and the two 
danced on amid the cheers of the specta- 
tors. 

When all the snakes had been duly 
danced and flung into the ring the gath- 
erers prevented them from coUing by 
skilful use of the whips. Watching his 
opportxmity each gatherer suddenly seized 
a serpent back of the head so it could not 
strike and handed it to an Antelope who 
threw it into the sacred circle made by the 
priest, and sprinkled it plentifully with 
meal. The dancers quickly gathered 
around the sacred circle, leaping wildly 
about the writhing heap. With a quick 
dive they thrust their arms into the squirm- 
ing mass, seized as many snakes as they 
could carry and running with them at the 
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top of their speed to the edge of the Mesa, 
east, north, west, south, released the rep- 
tiles that they might ghde away to the 
four quarters of the earth to summon all 
the storm clouds of heaven. 

Then once more they drank the bitter 
mah-que-be and all dispersed to their 
homes, — to waken next morning and find 
the lightning playing about their clowd- 
clapped Mesa and a plentiful rain falling. 
And they said the Ughtning was BahoU- 
konga, the Plumed Serpent, striking the 
clouds with his tail; the thunder was the 
reverberation of his blows; and the blessed 
rain was the Divinity's answer to their 
prayers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

N the morning after the Snake 

Dance Etsa combed her locks 

with unusual care, coiling 

them up to resemble a small 

cart-wheel or " squash blossom " on either 

temple; for this is the especial badge of 

maidenhood among all the Tusayan women 

except the Tewans; they never braid the 

hair until they marry. 

Then she went up the "saka" or ladder 
to the third terrace and sat there singing 
and embroidering shell beads on a buck- 
skin skirt. She tried to persuade herself 
that she was wholly intent upon her work; 
but from the frequent glances she cast 
down toward a particular doorway it was 
evident that she was much interested in 
something happening or about to happen 
at Weepo's house. 
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She had sewed for some time when the 
blanket that serVed as Weepo's door was 
pushed aside and her father emerged. 
His head was erect, his step brisk, and 
he walked toward his own house as one 
who has cheerful news. Etsa knew that 
the message was for her, but though eager 
to hear what he had to say, she did not at 
once descend. When at last she folded 
her work and rose to go, she stood looking 
across the mesas musingly, half reluctant 
to go forward and learn her fate. Why 
did she hesitate? 

It is the custom among the Pueblos for 
the maiden to choose her husband. When 
her preference is known her parents com- 
municate with the parents of the chosen 
youth and if the match is mutually agree- 
able the maiden proposes marriage after 
the quaint fashion of her tribe. Etsa's 
father had been at her side during the 
ceremonial of the Snake Dance and had 
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noted both her joy when Lolami won the 
race from the spring, and her pride in his 
fearlessness when the snake struck the car- 
rier. When questioned, ' she confided to 
him that in het- opinion Lolami was the 
handsomest and most manly youth that 
trod the mesas. So now she knew that her 
father had gone to speak to Weepo and 
Polaki, and she felt sure that the reply 
had been favorable. Yet she lingered on 
the housetop with the ill-defined reluctance 
of one about to take a step that brooks 
no retracing. 

She stood looking out over the land- 
scape at the orchard-crowned hills of the 
slope, at the flocks clustered around Co- 
nell-a-bah, the Sheep Spring, across the 
lovely valley to the Second Mesa where 
rose the walls of gray old Mi-shong-no-vi, 
wondering if this scene on which she had 
gazed with so much pleasure since first she 
could climb the terrace, would have the 
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same enchantment for her as a matron 
that it had for her as a maid. She was 
halting on the threshold, wondering as 
maidens will, whether the future would 
be as sweet as the past. She gave no 
thought to the dark-eyed youths who stood 
each night outside her door hoping to win 
a smile from her; Lolami was worth them 
all. But, as is the way of maidens, dark 
or fair, she breathed a sigh for the care- 
less days of childhood ere she relinquished 
them forever. 

When she went down to her father 
he said simply: "It is well, my daugh- 
ter." . , 

She made no reply, but her bright eyes 
grew brighter and a deeper color glowed in 
her dusky cheek. A few days later, with 
an odd little air of consequence she set 
about grinding com, putting first all the 
white kernels into the trough, grinding 
them veiy fine; then putting in all the 
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blue-black kernels and pulverizing them 
into flakiest meal. She stirred her two 
kinds of flour into batters, and pouring the 
.white on a large flat stone heated above 
the fire-pit, baked seven square sheets of 
paper bread which she made into a roll. 
Seven sheets of blue were baked tfnd the 
two rolls were laid carefully aside awaiting 
a favorable time. 

Her clothes were put in readiness and 
one day when she knew Lolami was alone, 
— and suspected that he had remained at 
home to give her the opportunity — she 
prepared a bowl of delicious soup, adorned 
herself in best attire, and taking the rolls 
of piki and the soup to Weepo's house, 
■set them in the middle of the floor. Had 
Lolami refused to eat with her or had he 
offered her something in the way of pay- 
ment she would have thrown her blanket 
over her head and retired in grief and 
mortification, her suit rejected. But Lo- 
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lami did nothing of the kind. He promptly 
invited her to partake of the food with him; 
and when the meal was finished she went 
home flushed and happy, her head un- 
covered, envied of all the girls in Walpi. 

That very night Lolami waited beside 
her door. She had expected him, but 
when she saw him she said with pretty 
pretense of surprise: 

"Thou comest?" 

"Yes," he said. "How have you been 
this long time?" though there had not 
been a day for many moons when he had 
not known exactly how she was. 

"Well and happy," she rephed. "Come 
in and sit down." 

She brought him a tray of food of which 
he ate sparingly, pretending to be too 
full of thought for hunger, so that she might 
say: 

"You have something on your mind;" 
and he might reply with love light in his eyes : 
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"Yes, you are on my mind by day and 
night." 

"Impossible!" she said; knowing that it 
was not at all impossible, yet resolved that 
everything should be done in order and ac- 
cording to Hopi etiquette. 

"No; really," he averred. 

"Ah! Do you love me?" she asked with 
bewitching increduHty. 

"Yea; truly." 

Then she, with a touch of maiden diffi- 
dence, yet still in obedience to the custom 
of her people: 

"Ah! It may be. I will think of it. 
Father, what say you?" To which the 
father replied : 

"As you hke, my child." 

This made them betrothed lovere, and 
gave Lolami the right to come night after 
night to sit beside her on the stone bench 
built into the waU, whispering low vows 
of love or making plans for the future, 
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until her father — so Uke a white father — 
said: "Young man, you tarry late." 

In the daytime they might sit together 
on the terraces, she combing his long, 
glossy hair with a bundle of reeds tied 
into a brush, while he sewed busily with 
bone needle and thread of bark or sinew, 
making her wedding garments. For it is 
the Pueblo man who provides the bride's 
trousseau; two gay sashes; a handsoms 
frmged skirt of leather; a blanket of cot- 
ton grown on the Mesa side, and one of 
wo(Jl,^both woven by himself on the loom 
in the kiva; and, more essential than all 
the rest — two pairs of embroidered deer- 
s'fia moccasins for the dainty little feet. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

POLAKl'S ACCOUNT OF THE SPANIARDS. 

the ruins of Old Walpi 
h Heap Terrace, Lolami 
;d a building unlike the 
i, with beams of well- 
hewn timbers, six by ten inches in 
thickness and twenty feet long. One 
day as they were walking past this 
ruin, Lolami asked his foster father what 
it was and why they called it the "singing 
house." Polaki told him it was the re- 
mains of a Spanish mission, a singing and 
praying house built many years. ago by a 
strange white people from a far country, — 
or rather, built by the Hopi, at the com- 
mand of these people. There had been 
another at Awatobi and another at old 
Shumopovi, all built at the order of these 
strangers. 

(156) 
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He said that long ago when the Hopi 
awakened one morning, they saw in the 
valley marvelous beings, wearing clothes 
of iron (coats of mail), and having their 
upper parts shaped like men yet going 



POTTERY WITH BUTTERFLY DESIGN. 

on four legs like beasts. At that time, 
he said, our people had never seen either 
a white man or a horse, and they supposed 
horse and rider were one and that these 
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singular four-legged beings were gods. They 
went down into the valley to scatter sacred 
meal over them and worship them. But 
when they came nearer, the top part of 
some of the beings came off, and then our 
people saw that they were men mounted ' 
on man-eating animals that laid back their 
ears and showed their teeth. 

Then the Hopi were afraid and drew a 
line of meal to keep the creatures from 
coming, nearer. One of them attempted 
to cross the line and a Hopi struck the 
man-eater on the nose with his club. At 
this, the strangers raised their war cry 
and charged upon our people, striking 
them down with iron blades. The Hopi 
begged for mercy, giving the strangers cot- 
ton cloth, dressed skins, cornmeal, pine 
nuts, turkeys, and a few of their precious 
turquoises. In a few days the white men 
went back into their villages of New Mex- 
ico and finally, it was said, into Old Mex- 
ico whence they came. 
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I must tell you who the strangers were 
and how they happened to come. They 
were Spanish cavaliers living in Old Mex- 
ico, and, having nothing to do, they were 
pining for adventure. They had a negro 
slave, Estevan, who loved to spin yams, 
and this is one of the tales he told them. 
He said that when he was a little boy, he 
used to go with his father into a country to 
the north where there were seven wonder- 
ful cities as lai^e as the City of Mexico 
itself; the cities were built in terraces and 
the people were very rich, wearing many 
ornaments and having girdles of gold, and 
dishes of silver, and whole streets where 
they kept silversmiths constantly at work 
making precious articles. On the way to 
the cities were wagon loads of precious 
■ stones, turquoises and opals that shone with 
many colored fire. Still farther north in 
the level country, he said, was a river two 
leagues wide in which were fishes as big 
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as horses, and on it were many large canoes 
with twenty rowers on a side, carrying 
sails and having awnings under which 
the owner sat, and on. their 'prows were 
great eagles made of solid gold. _ The lord 
of that country took his afternoon nap under 
a tree, on which hung many Uttle bells of 
gold, whose tinkling lulled him to sleep. 
The jugs and bowls as well as the ordinary 
dishes of the country were of silver. In- 
deed, he said, the people knew all the metals 
very well but did not care for any except 
gold and silver. 

Now Estevan was only telling the Span- 
iards a fairy story which he thought would 
please them; but the cavahers believed him 
and set off with him as guide to find this 
country and get rich by robbing the in- 
habitants. When they reached Cibola, the 
land of the seven cities, the Pueblos of that 
region took them for gods just as we did 
when they came to Tusayan. They re- 
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ceived them well, worshiping them with 
meal; but when the Spaniards found they 
had been deceived by Estevan's story and 
that the people were merely poor Pueblos 
living in mud houses, using weapons of 
stone, having neither silver, gold, nor 
metal of any kind, they acted in most un- 
godlike manner, treating the harmless Pueb- 
los brutally, compelling them to stop in 
the streets and give the soldiers the cloth- 
ing they had on, taking possessitm of Taos 
and other cities, driving the inhabitants 
from their houses with great slaughter into 
the ice cold waters of the Rio Grande, and 
crossing the river next day to butcher the 
survivors. 

But although the Spaniards did not 
find the wealth they sought, they came 
again several years later, establishing mis- 
sions in New Mexico and Tusayan, trying 
to convert the Pueblos to their religion. 
Our people were willing to worship all the 
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gods they could bring on, the more the bet- 
ter. We were wiUing to be baptized, for 
water was ahnost an object of worship 
with us and we were accustomed to sprinkle 
our heads with sacred water. We had no 
objection to praying to the Virgin of whom 
they told us, for we already prayed to our 
own Virgin Goddess of the Growing Com. 
And why should we not wear the cross, 
for had we not a cross representing the 
four quarters of the earth? 

The Spaniards brought us horses, and 
that we liked, though the Navahos soon 
stole most of them. But the Spaniards 
made slaves of us, compelling us to drag 
heavy timbers for the mission houses from 
the San Francisco Moimtain a hundred 
miles away; and this we did not like. The 
trails were steep and uneven, the tim- 
bers heavy, and the men were worked to 
death. When we refused to work we 
were thrown into prison and starved into 
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aubmiasion. We no longer had freedom 
in anything; we were compelled to go to 
mass when we should have been in the 
fields at work; our maidens were obUged 
to Uve at the strangers' houses as ser- 
vants; the men and women were cruelly 
treated. 

But what grieved us most of all was 
that the foreigners stole the katcinas 
from the shrines where we had placed 
them; forbade us to dance the sacred 
dances or to visit the shrines in the moun- 
tains to make offering to the-gods of nature. 
In consequence of this, the favor of the 
gods Was withdrawn, the clouds brought 
no rain, the fields produced no crops. In 
New Mexico there had been even more 
trouble and bloodshed than here. So at 
last the Pueblos decided that they would 
never be able to worship their gods and 
live in peace until they had driven the 
Spaniards out. 
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Pop6, of Taos bn* the Rio Grande, made 
a pilgrimage to the magic lagoon at the 
far north where dwelt the souls of the dead, 
and on his return he said that the spirits 
of our ancestors commanded us to rise 
in concert and throw off the Spanish yoke. 
He planned the great rebellion of 1680, 
sending the knotted cords of invitation to 
the Zunis who gladly entered into the scheme 
and sped the cords on to us. Some of our 
people did not wish to join, but finally 
all consented and each moming we untied 
a knot, seeing the appointed day draw 
nearer. When but one knot was left we 
prepared our weapons, for we knew that 
wherever the cords had been sent, the 
people had untied a knot each day as we 
had, and that on the next morning we 
should all untie the last knot and know that 
the time set for a general uprising and the 
death of the Spaniards was at hand. 
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At sunrise we untied the signal knot 
and rushed to the mission — this time not 
to celebrate mass. When the Spanish 
priest beheld us all in war dress he fled 
from the building and ran down one of the 
long gullies toward the foot of the Mesa, 
but we overtook him hewing him to pieces 
with stone tomahawks, taking his scalp, 
and leaving his body with two dead lambs 
upon it, in token of our contempt. Then 
we fled to the top of the Mesa and danced 
the scalp-dance for the laying of his ghost. 

At Awatobi and at Shumopovi, the 
Spanish priests were slain and the mis- 
sions destroyed. There, as at Walpi, the 
people made haste to tear down their old 
dwellings on the terrace and rebuild at 
the summit of the Mesa, gathering great 
heaps of stone and fortifying the passage- 
ways, expecting that the Spanish sol- 
diers would come to avenge the death of 
the priests. 
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The Pueblos of New Mexico, fearing 
the Hopi would not keep their pledge to 
slay the priests, sent some of their war- 
riors to do it themselves if we had not. 
Yet in spite of their precautions, it hap- 
pened that in one or two places in their 
own land the villagers had spared priests 
who had been good to them. One of 
these places was Hawik'uh (now the city 
of Zuni); there they saved their priest, 
and when, fearing the retaliation of the 
Spaniards against the other Pueblos, they 
fled to the rumbling Thunder Mountain, 
they took him along, compelling him to 
wear their dress, to be initiated into their 
religious societies, and to become their 
"white brother." 

Two years later, when the Spaniards 
came to punish the Pueblos, the priest 
rewarded the Zunis who had spared him. 
When the iron-coated men rode up to the 
foot of the mountain the "white brother" 
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wrote with a burnt stick on a piece of hide 
saying that the hearts of the Pueblos were 
now good and the soldiers should not 
molest them. Wrapping the hide around 
a stone he dropped it among the soldiers, 
who read it and seeing that at best it 
would be a difficult matter to get at the 
Zuflis, waved it aloft in token that they 
would obey. Then the Zunis told their 
white brother that if he wished he might 
join his Spanish brethren, but he refused 
to leave them, for he had learned to love 
his new kindred better than his old. 



The events which Polaki recoimted had 
occuiTed more than twenty years before 
Lolami came to Tusayan, and when he 
heard the story he thought of the Spanish 
invasion as of a tale that is told; he had 
no idea that another chapter was soon to 
be added. But within a fortnight came 
rumors that the soldiers and friars had 
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again sallied forth from Mexico and were 
making trouble in New Mexico, recaptur- 
ing the towns and rebuilding the missions. 
It was said that an armed force was on its 
way to Tusayan to take possession of the 
country as a colony of Spain. In New 
Mexico the Spaniards were making fair 
promises but when they had beguiled the 
natives into giving them access to their 
cities it was the same old story of oppression ; 
so the Hopi resolved not to be inveigled 
by soft words. They felt pretty secure in 
their high perches at the summit of the 
Mesas yet they made every preparation 
to fight to the bitter end. 

When the irivading army arrived at 
Walpi it proved to be merely a company 
of friars and ambassadors to look the field 
over and detenriine whether it would pay 
for the trouble of capturing and convert- 
ing it. The Hopi listened to what the 
strangers had to say and when they had 
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set forth all their arguments, Shimo, the 
chief of Walpi said: "You talk well; but 
you do not act well. We are not alike; 
we will not live together. However, if 
you wish to Uve-in this country in cities 
by yourselves, we ' will make a treaty of 
peace; you shall not rule us, nor we you; 
you shall worship your own gods, and we 
ours." 

And though the Spaniards argued and 
threatened, that was all the concessions 
they could get from the Walpians. At 
Oraibi the people would not even listen 
to them. At Tewa the inhabitants were 
very hostile for they were kindred to the 
people of Taos on the Rio Grande and had 
not forgotten how shamefully their rel- 
atives had been driven into the river and 
butchered at the first coming of the for- 
eigners. They would have nothing to do 
with the ambassadors and tried to per- 
suade the other villages to assist in driv- 
ing them from Tusayan. 
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The Spaniards, learning this, sent for 
reinforcements and, making a raid on the 
villages, killed several of the Moqui and 
carried several more away to New Mex- 
ico. They came again, attacking and de- 
feating Tewa, but the whole Moqui tribe 
rose up and drove them from the coun- 
try. 

While matters were in this turbulent 
state the Moqui dared not go to New Mex- 
ico to trade with their brother Pueblos 
as was their custom. They had pressing 
need of some of the products of that coun- 
try, for the choicest pottery came from 
the Rio Grande, and it was from that region 
that the Moqui procured turquoises in ex- 
change for the garnets scattered through 
their own sandstone. Without turquoises 
they were imdone, for these stones possessed 
the power of Ufe; no religious ceremony 
could be performed without them, and 
when one of their people died they would 
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have no precious stone to put into his 
mouth to receive his spirit. It was time 
for the trading expedition to New Mexico 
and to New Mexico they must go. 
Yet that country was full of Spanish 



BUTTERFLY BOWL; 

soldiers who would capture them at sight. 
However the Moqui were not without wits. 
Cubero had demanded their submission, 
and they sent him word that they were 
willing to discuss the matter with him. 
So he invited them to come to New Mex- 
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ico; and they did come. He invited them 
to confer with his representatives and 
they did confer. In the meantime they 
quietly exchanged the goods they had 
brought for others, and when they were 
urged to sign the treaty they said: "You 
invited us to come and talk. We have 
talked. A little talk is enough for us; 
we have said all we had to say." And 
they made good their escape to Tusayan. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

THE WANDERERS. 
THE FRUSTRATED ELOPEMENT. 

other village of New Mex- 
:o had spared the Spanish 
iar at its own mission house 
ad had moreover received 
and protected those from other mis- 
sions who sought safety within it. In 
early times the people of this village 
had lived on the San Juan river; but 
being continually harassed by tribes of 
wild Indians on the north, they had moved 
over toward the coast, twenty miles be- 
yond Oraibi. Finding matters no better 
in their new home and knowing that some 
of their people lived in the Chelly, they 
went back to it. At the very time of their 
arrival there came people from the south- 
east, so the two formed an alliance, living 
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in the Chelly for awhile and then going 
to the Jemez Mountains in New Mexico. 
But wherever they went either hostile 
tribes, dearth of water, pestilence, or the 
quaking of the earth drove them on. 

After a time they wandered into the 
valley of the Rio Grande, making friends 
with the Pueblos of that region and wor- 
shiping their Little God of Fire, though 
still retaining their customs and language, 
which was Hopituh like that of Walpi. 
They got on very well with the occupants 
of the Rio Grande villages until the great 
uprising against the Spaniards, when, be- 
cause they rescued the priests, the others 
felt much distrust and anger toward them. 
The inhabitants of some villages refused 
to have any further dealings with them; 
would neither trade with nor appear to 
see them if they met. Other villages began 
to annoy them, driving off their flocks and 
acting in so hostile a manner that they 
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could no longer be happy in that country. 
In addition to this, the Spanish friars who 
were with them, fearful of being attacked 
and killed, urged the people to steal away 
in the night to avoid molestation. 

So they took all their possessions on 
their backs, except the houses, which they 
were obliged to leave, and the sheep which 
the herders had that morning driven on 
ahead pretending to be driving them to 
pasture as usual. They went south and 
west, founding old Laguna in New Mex- 
ico. But the Rio Grande people found 
them out and were still so hostile that they 
moved farther on toward Zuni. Here the 
Apaches attacked them as soon as they ar- 
rived, but after a hard fought battle they 
were victorious and settled at Bear Spring, 
remaining several years, Still the Rio 
Grande people pursued them with their 
hatred and persuaded the Zuni villages to 
drive them on. 
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Discouraged by this persecution they held 
a council in which every man and many 
women expressed themselves to the effect 
that now for many years they had been wan- 
derers on the face of the earth, driven from 
pillar to post by famine, epidemics, and 
hostile peoples; the favor of the gods seemed 
to be denied them; their Ufe had been one 
of perpetual toil and hardships, for the long 
journeys were wearisome and each time 
they moved they had to work many days 
constructing new dwellings; they had never 
improved upon their first home beside the 
San Juan and the hearts of the older people 
yearned for the home of their youth. At 
the conclusion of the council the governor 
announced that at the rising of the third 
day's sun they would set off for San Juan. 

This they did. But the evil fortune 
that had so long pursued them, pursued 
them still. By some unlucky chance they 
became confused in the network of trails 
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near the headwaters of the Rio Chelly, 
and wandering off toward the west, found 
themselves not far from Ream's Canyon. 
In despair at this ill-luck, and feeling 
that the favor of both gods and men was 
turned from them, the governor ■ said i 
*' Let us stop where we are and battle with 
misfortune rather than run from it here- 
after." 

So they built them houses and began to 
plant. A good rain fell and their crop 
was the largest they had ever gathered. 
Fortune seemed now to smile upon them. 
They remained here many years having 
harvests so excellent that people around 
them became envious of their prosperity. 
Over in Tusayan, though they celebrated 
the Snake Dance with great zeal, there 
had been a partial failure of the com and 
the hot winds had scorched the peaches. 
The Hopi began to fear that their gods 
had gone over to the new comers; and aa 
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they spoke the same language they sent 
them an mvitation to come and Uve in 
Tusayan. The mvitation was decUned. 
But so favored of the gods did the strang- 
ers now seem to be that the Hopi went 
over and captured them, — and supposedly 
their gods along with them — and, bring- 
ing them to Walpi, distributed them among 
the different clans on the Mesa, that there- 
after all the people might share in the good 
luck bestowed by the strangers' gods. 

Heretofore, in all their wanderings the 
direction taken by these captive ones had 
been determined by the flight of blown 
feathers, by smoke, and by certain signs the 
priests saw in the fire. But now, when 
they found that this course led them into 
captivity and that they were virtually 
prisoners in the hands of their own kindred 
oh the Mesa, they were disposed to kill the 
priests for guiding them falsely. 
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The priests begged k) be allowed to 
stake everything on one great final test 
and if it failed, they vowed to spare their 
followers the trouble of , killing them by 
taking their own Uves. So they made 
a great feast at sunrise, and formed into a 
circle which symbolized the circle of their 
father, the Sim, and the girdle of their 
mother, the Earth, and then with prayers 
and incantations, each priest blew 
through a hollow reed, meal, com-pollen, 
melon seeds, or whatever fell to him, each 
being desirous of sending the conteilts of 
his reed far abroad, for whither it went 
thither their path should lie. One 
at a time they blew, but, however long or 
devout their prayers, one by one the em- 
blems fell to the ground, and heavier and 
heavier grew their hearts, for the omens 
seemed to say that their course in life 
would be downward and ever downward. 
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However, one of the last to blow was a 
wily priest with a feather in his reed'; he 
turned , has back to the east declaring that 
thus he turned his back upon all their 
former homes and upon their past life, 
staking all upon the future, — though in 
reality he was turning his back' to the wind 
so that his feather would carry farther. 
He blew; his feather sailed straight out, 
then with a downward swoop soared away, 
falling a long distance to the northwest. 
This, he said,' was a token- from- the gods 
that they were to cross the Mesa, descend 
to the valley, mount the Middle Mesa and 
make their home on its eastern slope. He 
thanked the gods for their unmistakable 
message in such an impressive manner as 
to quite overawe the Walpi, who, not dariftg 
to oppose the will of the gods, allowed the 
prisoners to go free, giving to each a blanket 
and com for the joimiey. 
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They followed the trail which runs from 
Walpi to Oraibi till they came to a bold 
promontory six miles northwest of Mish- 
ongnovi and on its summit they built 
Payupki, a gray city Uke Mishongnovi, 
made of sandstone gathered from the Mesa. 

But they were hke the man . 

"Whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed ftiBt and followed faster," 

for the valley land about them was al- 
ready cultivated by the people of the Sec- 
ond Mesa and Oraibi, and on the ledges of 
their own promontorj- com would grow 
only knee high. 

In want of .food for the winter they stole 
most of the Walpi crop; then, fearful of 
an attack, they built a wall around the 
edge of the promontory except on the side 
where the chff was so steep that ascent 
was impossible. On a ledge fifteen feet 
below the summit they constructed a sec- 
ond wall, and thus intrenched within the 
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strongest fortifications in Tusayan they 
awaited results. 

Natiu^lly the Walpi were angry, but on 
second thought they said : " The Payupki 
were prosperous while they lived at Ream's 
Canyon; their gods smiled upon them; 
when we went over and captm^d them we 
did it hoping to captxu^ their gods also; 
our crops are good even now that they have 
moved on; theirs are poor; mayhap their 
gods did not go on with them but tarried 
with us; if so, and we attack them their 
gods may frown on us and possibly de- 
sert us. Let us bide in peace." 

So they bode in peace though there was 
much ill feeling. The Walpi prospered 
while the Payupki got meajrer retmna for 
their toil, until at last the Walpians, feeling 
secretly to blame for their misfortune, 
- went to them carrying large stores as a peace . 
offering, laying one hand over the other to 
form the sign of the cross, for by this sign 
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the Pueblos meant that they called the foilr 
gods of the four points of the compass to 
witness their pledge. The Payupki ac- 
cepted the presents and the pledges and for 
some years there was better feeling and con- 
siderable intercourse between the two vil- 
lages. 

During this period Lolami and his frierid 
Nahji used to visit Payupki and it was 
during the second of these visits that Nahji 
saw and loved a Payupki maiden. All 
Walpi rejoiced, for they felt generously in- 
clined toward the Pajoipki, and thought if 
their young men and women intermarried 
they would become one people and the 
recreant gods would smile on both alike. 
The maiden loved Nahji, but her parents 
made no offer to arrange the marriage 
with his parents, and when the latter made 
the advances they were told that neither 
the girl's family nor the tribe would con- 
sent to the marriage. 
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At this Nahji was greatly dejected; but 
Lolami said: 

"If our parents could carry off their 
gods and domesticate them at Walpi, why 
cannot we carry off their maidens?" 

So the young men of Walpi were taken 
into the secret and Nahji went to Payupki 
to plan an elopement with the girl. On 
the afternoon of the appointed day the 
young men went across the valley to the 
Second Mesa and hid themselves among 
the rocks at ite base. They had, however, 
been observed by several old women of 
Payupki, who were in the valley making 
pottery and who wondered much at their 
mysterious movements. The women, sur- 
mising that some tnischief was on foot, lin- 
gered in the valley imder pretext of com- 
pleting their tasks. 

About dusk they discovered the maiden 
coming down the trail and at once sus- 
pecting her design, gave the alarm. A 
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party of warriors from Payupki rushed 
down the slope and falling upon the Wal- 
pian youths tore the girl away from Nahji 
and slew him. Lolami led the young men 
in pursuit up the doubly fortified terraces 
to the very doors of Pajoipki. There they 
turned back, and coming to the valley where 
Nahji lay -took up the body of their dead 
companion and bore it to Walpi, watering 
the trail with tears of anger and grief as 
they went. 

This affray caused so much bitterness 
that for several days the Payupki, who 
were alwaj^ a timid people, dared not 
venture outside of their fortifications. As 
the Walpi did not attack them at once 
they concluded it was on account of prepa- 
rations for the funeral, for they knew that 
Nahji was beloved of all. They expected 
that aa soon as the obsequies were over the 
Walpians would seek to exterminate them. 
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On pretext of purchasing tobacco to be 
smoked as part of the ceremony, they 
sent an old woman to Walpi to say that 
the Payupki were preparing for a reUgious 
dance which was to take place after the 
fifth smi8etting. This word was sent so 
that if the absence of smoke from their 
houses was noticed, the Walpians might 
not suspect their flight and pursue them. 
As soon as the old woman returned they 
hastily packed their goods and that very 
night stole down the Mesa and fled toward 
their old home at San FiHpe on the Rio 
Grande where new minions had recently 
been started and where the people were 
learning to love the reUgion of the Spanish 
friars, and would now be friendly. 

After the lapse of several days travelers 
passing and repassing the base of the Pay- 
upki promontory on their way to and from 
Oraibi reported that no smoke came from 
the houses and no signs of life were to be 
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seen on the summit. Finally some of the 
curious ones went up and found the city 
deserted. 

The people of Tusayan marveled much 
that the inhabitants of a village on such a 
well-protected site should fear to stay 
and make trial of their strength even 
against the superior numbers from Walpi. 
But the Pajmpki were Uke the shifting 
sands of the foothills, drifting now. this 
way, now that, never tarrying long in one 
place. The wind of adversity again wafted 
them, with the sooth-saying feathers from 
their reeds, back to the regions of the east, 
whence they had come. 
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ON THE WAR PATH. 

ROM the time that Lolami 
came to the Mesa and heard 
something of the history and 
persecutions of his people he 
felt that he had a sacred duty to per- 
form which could be intrusted to no 
one else. He neglected no opportunity for 
learning everything he could concerning 
the Utes who had captured or killed lus 
parents. Whenever he heard of trouble 
between the Navahos and Utes he was 
glad, for the Navaho coimtry lay be- 
tween Tusayan and the lands of his foe 
two himdred mUes to the northeast, be- 
yond the San Juan. Across this Navaho 
territory the Hopi must go to attack their 
ancient enemy, so it was necessary that 
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the Navahos should be both friendly to 
the Hopi and at enmity with the Utes. 
. There was little trouble about the lat- 
ter, for the Utes were an aggressive people 
who raised no crops themselves, but de- 
pended upon annual raids to carry off the 
flocks and stores of their more industrious 
neighbors. Long ago they had driven the 
Pueblos from the valleys of the San Juan 
into the cliff-dwellings, and then from the 
cliff-dwellings to the western Mesas be- 
yond the Navaho territory. 

On the Navaho now fell the brunt of 
the Ute raids. Again and again the sav- 
ages swooped down on them, slaughtering 
and pillaging, and year by year the enmity 
increased, until when Lolami began to 
study the situation with regard to his own 
plans, he found the time ripe and the Nava- 
hos eager for the invasion of Uteland. 
Their burning desire, they said, was to ex- 
terminate the Utes, root and branch. 
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They wished to surprise their villages, tear 
down their wigwams, and toss their chil- 
dren into the thorny branches of the giant 
cacti; wished to drive the men and women 
like sheep to the edge of the nearest can- 
yon, crowd them over the brink into the 
awful depths below and throw branches 
of blazing pinon and greasewood down on 
their mangled and writhing bodies. All 
this they declared they would like to do, 
and their vengeance would not have been so 
long delayed had their numbers been greater. 
This pleased Lolami well. The Utes 
had made his family and all his people 
suffer, and his heart was hardened against 
them; they should reap as they had sown. 
However, in one thing he must not fail: 
he must make sure that he himself was 
on the spot before the Utes were driven over 
the canyon's edge. There might be some- 
thing to be done in the enemy's camp 
.which none could do so well as he. 
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Whenever he thought of the Ute vil- 
lage a vision of something within it rose 
before him, growing ever more distinct 
and insistent. The faces of his parents 
had grown dim to him; had his father 
and mother been living and had they 
stood before him he doubted if he should 
recognize them. But he felt no uncertainty 
about the features of the Indian who had 
hurled his brother over the cliff — the same 
he believed who had dragged his mother 
from the cliff-house. Terror had graven 
that face in sharp lines on his memory. 
Yes, he must be first on the spot when 
the Navahos attacked the village; and 
other Horn people must be there to help 
him carry out his purpose. 

Ever since Weepo had told him what 
she knew of his family and of the devasta^ 
tion of the Chelly by the Utes, he had 
prayed to his father, the Sun : " Tawa, hasten 
the day ; yet let it not come till I am a man." 
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Now that he had been admitted to the 
ranks of the warriors, had joined in the 
Snake Dance, and was betrothed; now 
that he had heard what the Navahos said, 
he prayed : " Tawa, hasten, hasten the 
day, for now I am a man." 

In the early years after his arrival at 
the Mesa when he had heard the Walpi 
talk of their old foe, he had feared that 
they might retaliate before he was old 
enough to take part; but as he grew in 
discretion he came to understand that the 
Walpi grudge was an old one, lacking the 
keen sting of recent injury; that their 
talk of revenge was a sweet morsel which 
they loved to chew as they lounged on 
the housetop, but that they had no con- 
suming purpose of revenge. More recent 
feuds with Navahos, Apaches, and even 
with their own kindred of Awatobi and 
Oraibi had overlaid and partially effaced 
the memory of their ancient grievances. 
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Lolami had spoken no word of the 
purpose he cherished, biding his time in 
secret and watching the Navaho wrath 
wax fierce. It was at white heat now. 
The time had come and he was a man at 
last. But- how prevail upon the Moqui 
to aid the' Navahos? Would the war 
chiefs of the seven villages listen to him? 
He was Uttle past fifteen years of age; 
would his voice have weight if Shimo, 
the wrinkled old head chief spoke against 
him? Moreover, the Mesa dwellers were 
not on the most amicable terms with the 
Navaho at present, for strolling bands of 
the latter had sometimes driven off their 
sheep, and though the elders of the tribe 
had always hastened to repudiate the deed, 
declaring it to be the prank of lawless 
young men, stiU no very cordial friend- 
ship existed between the two peoples. 

Two circumstances now occurred which 
furthered Lolami's plans. In the valley 
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to the east of the Mesa were several of 
the Hopi cornfields, and one morning 
when the grain was ripe the priest, who 
from the housetop each morning issued 
orders for the day's work, directed the 
men to proceed to the farthest outlying 
field to begin the picking of the ears. The 
men obeyed, each wearing a large blanket 
made fast to his shoulders in such man- 
ner that it would serve as a sack in which 
to carry home com. 

But presently they returned empty- 
handed to report that the ears from the 
easternmost fields had been plucked in the 
night by unknown parties. A Navaho 
whom they met assured them that a band 
of Utes had been seen picking com by 
moonlight. He vowed that the Navahos 
had no hand in it; — which might or might 
not be true, for a Navaho's word was 
not Uke a Hopi's; if they had stolen the 
grain they would deny it. The Navahos' 
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crops had not been good, — a fact which 
might make it probable that they were the 
depredators, or which on the other hand, 
might have prompted the XJtes to pass 
them by and go on to the fields belonging 
to the Mesa. 

The patient Hopi nm^ed their wrath, 
not knowing on which of the two ahen 
tribes it ought to be visited. Indeed they 
hoped that the Navahos were the culprits 
and that the story of the Ute band was 
a "yellow-beard" tale, for the thought of 
again being molested by their old foe 
struck terror to their hearts. They wished 
to avoid the Utes; had tried to go away so 
far that the barbarians would forget them. 

Thus the matter rested for a space of 
ten days during which time they made 
haste to gather all the remaining com, 
melons and squashes east of the Mesa, 
husking the corn and assorting the husks 
to be used, some for mattresses, some for 
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making plume-sticks and sacred discs of 
the sun, some for wrappers to a mixture 
of boiled chili, meat and meal, called 
tamales. The work of the autumn went 
busily on; the walls of every house were 
festooned with strings of red peppers, 
sliced pumpkins, and drying herbs, while 
the comers of the rooms were piled with 
squashes and melons that would keep till 
the next spring. 

Shortly after dusk of the tenth day 
the herders who had been sent with the 
sheep to the grassland around Sweet Water 
Spring came home in great excitement 
saying that just as they had rounded 
the flock for return to the corrals, many 
Utes had come upon them, hewing two 
of their number in pieces before their eyes 
and driving off the sheep. 

This news filled the Mesa dwellers with 
the greatest consternation. They saw that 
they were again to be subjected to attacks 
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from their ancient foe unless they at once 
united to resist him. They accordingly 
sent messengers to carry the tale of the 
disaster to Shipaulovi and Mishongnovi, 
Sichmnovi and Tewa, asking their help 
against this common enemy. And when 
the Navahos came to them saying they 
had suffered in like manner, and proposing 
that they join forces to seek out and punish 
this insolent aggressor, the Hopi gladly 
acceded to the proposition, and began 
immediate preparations for war. 

The opportunity for which Lolarai had 
been waiting had come at -last, and come 
neither soon nor late, but just at the au- 
spicious moment when he could best avail 
himself of it. He set to work in earnest, 
sharpening stone arrows, knives, and toma- 
hawks, collecting warclubs and provisions. 
'His own weapons were kept always in 
readiness, but there was much to do as- 
sisting others for he alone of all the Hopi 
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had been longing for years to see this 
day's sun rise. 

When preparations were nearly com- 
pleted and the different clans had assem- 
bled, each in its own kiva, for a solemn 
smoke and consultation, Lolami went from 
coimcil to coimcil and from village to 
village imploring the people to let him 
be the first to enter the Ute stronghold 
and to strike no blow until he gave the 
signal. 

"What," they said, "let a mere stripling 
be our leader? chief of our chiefs?" The 
old men laughed. 

Walpi, Shumopovi, and Mishongnovi had 
each an Al-kiva or kiva of the Ala. To 
these, in his distress, went Lolami. 

"Of ail the Pueblo peoples," he said, 
"the Horns have suffered most from the 
Utes. It is but just that the Hopi should 
give them the first place. You and I are 
one in blood and hatred. Nearly ten 
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years ago the Utes came to the Chelly 
and massacred or carried off my parents 
and many of our kind. Your foe is doubly 
my foe. This battle means far more to 
me than to any other of the Hopi. Pledge 
me that I may strike the first blow." 

And the elders said: "The young man 
speaks well. So let it be," adding among 
themselves: "The boy would be the first 
to avenge the blood of his kinsmen." 

And Lolami knew their thought, but 
kept his own counsel. 



Before he met Etsa he had known but 
one purpose in life. This, after their be- 
trothal, he had confided to her and she 
had agreed with him that their nuptials 
must wait until he had performed this 
sacred duty. 

Yet although eager to carry out his pur- 
pose and to return to claim his bride, 
he did not neglect the final ceremony of 
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their betrothal. For many months he had 
been workuig on the most gorgeous wed- 
ding garments ever seen in Walpi;, snow 
white shawls with borders of yellow and 
green, the colors of light and hfe; em- 
broidered buckskin skirt with fringe of 
seasheUs tinkling like tiny bells; painted 
logins; quill-embroidered moccasins, and, 
— what no other bride ever possessed — 
a necklace of periwinkles with abalone 
pendant from the far off Pacific, strung 
with turquoise stones such as are found 
at the foot of the rainbow and were used 
by the Women of the Mountain in making 
the Sun. 

All these he tied into a bundle, and on 
the eve of his departure carried them to 
Etsa, who still might, by refusing the pres- 
ent, bring the engagement to an end, or, 
by accepting, confirm her promise beyond 
recall. 

But Etsa did not refuse. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RESCUE. 

Y next morning the war- 
re assembled, each with 
;kskin around his loins, legs 
itened with clay, body 
and arms stained red with ochre. They 
took no tents, but beside his weapons 
each man carried a blanket in which to 
wrap himself at night. Togo went too, 
walking sedately beside his master. He 
was an old dog now, no longer capering 
about in delight at the prospect of ex- 
citement. Some said he could never endure 
the journey, but Lolami had an especial 
reason for wishing him to go. 

Beyond the Gap they were joined by the 
Tewans who were more accustomed to 
warfare than the other Mesa dwellers, for 
the Tewans had come to Tusayan as hired 
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soldiers who , were expected to asaist in 
all the Ilopi wars, though they complained 
that they were ignored in times of peace 
and that the Hopi would never intermany 
with them nor learn their language, com- 
pelling them to speak Hopituh. 

Down the broad trail under the Mesa 
Gap the long procession filed in the gray 
dawn, wending its way north of. the Mesa 
Salahkai and across the ChinH Valley 
where Lolami had so nearly lost his hfe, 
halting wherever darkness overtook them 
and sleeping one night in the CheUy vil- 
lage which had been Lolami's second 
home. Passing up the canyon they stopped 
below his old cliff dwelhng while he and 
the Horns climbed the niche stairway to 
visit the home of his childhood. 

It was with strange emotions that Lo- 
lami explored his deserted habitation, and 
looked upon the ladder, the stone box for 
grinding meal the use of which had puzzled 
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him of yore, the granary that had been his 
prison, the reservoir, and the gnarled 
cedar still clinging to the cranny in the 
wail. It was with yet stranger emotions 
that he held once more in his hand the 
little sandal of braided yucca fibre, an 
article never forgotten although left behind 
when he went to Tusayan; for when he 
left his home he had no idea that it would 
be nearly six years before he again set 
foot within its threshold. 

Togo was no longer able to climb the 
steep niche stair, so Lolami carried him 
up, and as he went from place to place 
sniffing at every once familiar object, he 
whined in longing recollection. When he 
came to the sandal he smelled it again 
and again, then sat down on his haunches, 
and turned his nose to the sky, howling 
disconsolately, the griefs and yearnings 
of a lifetime pent in his old heart. Was 
he thinking of the mistress who used to 
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wear the sandal, of the day when he brought 
it to the boy in the grain bin, and of all 
the harrowing scenes that had gone before? 

As the war party neared the San Juan 
they proceeded more cautiously, keeping 
under cover of the timber, fording the 
river after nightfall, and creeping stealth- 
ily ■ onward in the darkness. The Horns 
were the vanguard and Lolami was one of 
the scouts. When they detected the smoke 
of smouldering campfires and heard the 
bleating of sheep, they sent forth through 
the forest the lonesome hoot of the night- 
owl, as a signal to halt. Lying down on 
their faces, weapons in hand, the war- 
riors waited for the dawn and the order 
to attack. 

At daybreak before any of the enemy 
were astir, Lolami gave Togo the sandal 
and motioned him toward the hostile 
camp. The dog, watching earnestly as 
Lolami gave him the pantomimic instruc- 
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tioos, seemed to comprehend the mission 
on which he -was sent. He wa^ed his 
tail in acquiescence and set off at a more 
rapid pace than was usual with him of 
late, glancing about warily as if he imder- 
stood the need of secrecy and caution. 

Noiselessly he went from wigwam to 
wigwam, sniffing under the skins that cov- 
ered the poles, looking back from time to 
time to make siu^ that his master ap- 
proved what he was doing. Finally he 
came to a tent that satisfied him. He 
looked at Lolami, wa^ed his tail in eager 
interrogation, and receiving a gesture of 
encouragement, slipped in at the flap of 
the curtained door. 

Lolami watched in painful anxiety, 
minutes dragging like hours. At last the 
cmiain was pushed aside and a woman 
stepped out in front of the tent. She was 
shorter, fairer, and of kindher face than 
any Ute, unmistakably a Pueblo though 
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clad in Ute costume. The radiance of the- 
eastern sky illumined her countenance as 
she stood peering this way and that in 
perplexed surprise, evidently expecting to 
see something unusual. 

Lolami stepped out clear of the shel- 
tering tree-trunk and held up a square of 
cloth embroidered with pronged horns, the 
emblem of his gens. The woman raised her 
clasped hands and bent her body forward 
in ecstacy. When Lolami beckoned her 
to come she bowed her head in token of 
assent, but instead of doing so, turned 
toward the glowing dawn, threw a hand- 
fid of meal toward the place of simrise 
and, muttering a prayer of thankfulness, 
disappeared into the tent. 

The boy waited in agonized suspense. 
He felt sure the woman was his mother; 
in all the years he had dreamed of leading 
his clansmen to vengeance, he had seemed 
to see in the Ute village a captive pair, — 
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■his real father and mother. The vision 
had come so often and so insistently that 
he firmly beUeved they were there. He 
knew that if he should mention this belief 
to the men they would say that it was 
against all reason; that if the captors 
had spared his parents for the moment it 
would have been only to torture them to 
death for the entertainment of the tribe 
when they reached their camp. So he had 
kept his conviction locked in his breast 
feeling ever more certain that in the hostile 
village his parents were captive slaves. 
It was that they might not be slain along 
with the enemy that he had wished to 
be the first on the scene. 

The woman whom he took to be his 
mother had gone back into the wigwam. 
Why did she not make haste to escape? 
If he had mistaken, — if she were not a 
Hopi she might give the alarm. Every 
moment increased the danger that the vii- 
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lage might awaken and discover the lurk- 
ing foe. The scouts were coming up im- 
patient for the onslaught. It was high 
time the attack should be made. His duty 
to his tribe was to give the signal at once; 
but if the woman was his mother or any- 
other Pueblo his duty was to rescue her 
first. 

In his desperation he was about to risk 
all and go to the wigwam after his sup- 
posed mother, when from it emerged the 
woman and a limping man. When the 
twain had advanced a little distance from 
the wigwam the scouts ran forward, put- 
ting themselves between the fugitives and 
the tents of the village. Then there sound- 
ed through the forest the long bass howl of 
wolves on the track of their prey, a signal 
for the onrush of the waiting warriors. 

In an instant the camp was a scene of 
wildest confusion; Ute warriors spring- 
ing naked from their couch robes, defend- 
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ing themselves with club and tomahawk, 
women snatching half burnt sticks from 
the ashes, and wielding them vigorously 
over the backs of their assailants, children 
screaming, warriors yelling. 

The Utes were taken entirely by sur- 
prise. They had not used even ordinary 
precautions, for the peaceful cliff-dwellers 
and the Navahos had never before fol- 
lowed them to their stronghold in search 
of vengeance. They had no time to rally 
their forces or to work in concert. The 
air resounded with fierce yells of men 
clasping each other in deadly embrace, 
with shrieks of the woimded and groans 
of the dying. Within an hour a himdred 
Utes and twoscore of Navahos and Moqui 
lay dead upon the ground; not a wigwam 
was left standing; smoke was curling up 
from a dozen heaps of tent poles and 
clothing ; and the surviving villagers had fled 
in all directions into the depths of the forest. 
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The young Antelopes, Chaparral Cocks, 
and a few young Com Stalks who had 
joined them from Oraibi wished to puraue 
the fugitives, but the war-chiefs forbade, 
saying the country was too strange to them, 
the foe had scattered widely, and they 
would be lost or ambushed; so they were 
obliged to content themselves with rifling 
the village. In an enclosure of stakes 
they found some of their own sheep, which 
they slaughtered for food on the home- 
ward journey. In another corral were a 
few ponies, — animals of little use on the 
Mesas but highly valued by roving tribes 
of Indians. On two of these they mounted 
the rescued man and woman, and on the 
others strapped such captured weapons- 
robes, and household utensils as they 
cared to take in startling for home. Togo 
had rushed with Lolami into the thickest 
of the fray and his leg had been broken 
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by a blow from a Ute's club, so Lolami 
carried the dog tenderly in his arms. 

They returned as they had come, ford- 
ing the San Juan — which in its upper part 
is a broad, shallow stream — halting only 
when they arrived at the head of the trail 
through the Chelly Canyon. Here they 
felt secure enough to camp after their long 
journey from sunrise to the second simset, 
and here around the fire they listened to 
the tale of the rescued captives. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE cliff-dwellers' STOKY. 

I HE Pueblo man and woman 
whom the Moqui found in the 
Ute camp said they had been 
taken from their cUff-house 
in the Chelly Canyon to the village 
of their captors. They knew from the 
polite attention they received on the 
way that they were to be put to death in 
a horrible manner; for it pleases the fancy 
of the Indians to treat their intended vic- 
tims with elaborate and ironical courtesy. 
The morning after their arrival at camp 
the Indian women and children began to 
gather fagots, heaping them in huge piles, 
dancing and grinning as they pointed to 
the prisoners, who knew by this that they 
were to be burned at the stake. 

(218} 
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But it chanced that the cUfF-dwellers 
were skilled in weaving and pottery-mak- 
ing, arts in which the XJtes were bimglers, 
and it occmred to them that if they could 
make themselves necessary to their cap- 
tors they might avert their doom. So the 
woman beckoned the squaws to bring her 
a drink, and pouring some of the water 
on the clayey soil, she mixed a paste which 
she deftly shaped into a water jar with 
handles and narrow neck. She twisted 
a slender rope of clay and began to coil it 
in wavy lines about the vessel, indenting 
it with her finger nail, imparting to it a 
beauty at which the squaws exclaimed in 
deUght. 

The man's feet were tied to a tree but 
he could reach the pile of fagots. Tak- 
ing a cedar branch from the heap, he tore 
off the inner bark, separating it into strands 
which he plaited into a smooth mat. By 
this time the Indians had gathered around, 
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curious to examine his work. He pointed 
to some feathers lying near, and when they 
were given to him, he unbraided the strands 



SHAPING A JAR. 



and began again, weaving in the feathers 
so neatly that when the mat was finished 
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one side was smoothly coated with down 
lying one way, and overlapping like, the 
plumage on a bird's breast. When they 
called the chief to admire this fine work- 
manship, the captive made him understand 
that if feathers and strips of hide were 
given him he would weave the chief a 
royal robe of feather-cloth. 

Night came when the robe was but just 
begun and while the water jar was still 
imfinished, so it was decreed that the cap- 
tives should live another day to complete 
their work. But the feathers were chosen 
with such care and woven with such cun- 
ning, — dark ground for night sky, red for 
the twinkling stars, yellow crescent for 
the rising moon, and a great blaze of 
iridescent feathers at one side for simset 
glow — that days came and went and still 
the wonderful garment was incomplete. 
As it grew in beauty the Indians mar- 
veled more and more, and before it was 
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finished the piles of fagots had been used 
for firewood and the chief had seen the 
folly of killing people who could be so 
useful to him. But the weaver was so 
long kept tied lest he run away that he 
could never again walk with ease. 

While the robe was in the making Togo 
had tracked them to the village, but though 
he had manifested great delight at see- 
ing them, he had remained only one day, 
going off with his mistress' sandal in his 
mouth despite her calls. During the first 
fortnight of their captivity they had suf- 
fered the most maddening grief for the 
child left to die a lingering death in the 
grain bin; then they had mourned for 
him as for one dead like his brother. 

Thus they had Uved on, working for ■ 
their captors, knowing nothing of the fate 
of the other cliff-dwellers except that 
among the blankets and clothing brought 
home by the Utes they recognized articles 
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belonging to their neighbors of the canyoa. 
They had noticed that from this time 
whenever the Utes went on a marauding 
expedition it was Navaho goods they 
brought back, which made them fear that 
all the cliff-dwellers had been swept from 
the face of the earth. Still they had never 
entirely despaired of being rescued by 
their people; though even now they could 
scarcely believe in the miraculous preser- 
vation of the child left hidden in the cliff- 
house. 

The Hopi had no doubt that these 
were Lolami's parents. Their accoimt of 
the raid was the same as his; Togo re- 
membered them; the little buckskin bag 
about the woman's neck contained ma- 
terial similar to that in Lolami's; and 
moreover she had with her the mate to 
the sandal Togo had brought to Lolami 
in the grain bin and had carried back to 
her the other day in the wigwam. For 
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her part, incredible as it seemed that her 
child could have survived she was eager 
to claim this handsome young man as her 
son, and when she heard him answer to his 
baby nickname, a flood of glad tears poured 
from her faded eyes washing away the sad- 
ness of the past forever. 

Next day as they journeyed down the 
canyon, Lolami walked beside her pony 
telling her of his life at the Mesa, of Etsa, 
and of their agreement to wait until, if 
living, his parents could bless their nuptials, 
or, if dead, until he had ascertained their 
fate and had left no duty to them undone. 

When they came to the niche stairway 
the whole party halted while Lolami and 
Ins parents went up to visit the scene of 
their early joys and disasters. Lolami 
laid Togo on a blanket intending to leave 
him in the valley, but the poor brute 
wailed so piteously that his master had 
not the heart to leave him behind. The 
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dog seemed quite willing to lie at the door 
while the people went over every nook and 
cranny of the house inside and out, Lolami 
explaining that here he had made his bed, 
here sat on the wall for weary hours watch- 
ing the sunUght shp away, here had jumped 
down into the empty reservoir, here scaled 
the outer wall, on this side the house had 
found the ladder, on this the stone axe; — 
with other details of his long imprisonment. 
At last they came back to \vhat in the 
old days had been the living room of the 
family, and sat down on the stone bench 
to rest. Togo had been lying with head 
stretched on his fore paws, moaning with 
pain. When he saw the family gathered 
once more . in the old famiUar room, he 
ceased his plaints and raising his head 
looked from one to another, dragged him- 
self to his old master and mistress to lick 
their hands, crept feebly up and laid his 
head in Lolami's lap; and, looking yeam- 
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ingly into his young master's eyes, wagged 
that expressive tail for the last time. 

Lolami was greatly grieved at the death 
of his Ufelong friend, He persuaded the 
war-party to tarry for the remainder of 
the day and night that he might give Togo 
fitting burial. With the assistance of 
others he wrapped the dog in his own worn 
little tunic found in the cabin, and mak- 
ing a matting of rushes, put it outside 
the tunic, and tied around all a lattice of 
short sticks. Placing the body in the 
comer where the reservoir waC met the 
wall of the cliff, they built up stone and 
mortar across the front of the triangle. 

In this strange sepulcher they left Togo, 
guarding in death the home over whose 
interests he had watched so faithfully in 
life. And here he remained undisturbed, 
for well-nigh two centuries, until explorers 
came ransacking the canyon for relics to 
exhibit at the World's Columbian exposition 
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in Chicago. And in one of the show- 
cases at the exposition you may have seen 
him, — a spotted, yellow-and-white mummy 
of a dog; but I am sure you never guessed, 
as you looked upon him, how he had loved 
Lolami, and how Lolami had loved him, 
nor how faithfully he had served hia mas- 
ter all his devoted life long. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MARRIAGE AND HOME-MAKING. 

PeVER had there been such 
exciting times in Walpi as 
during the winter follow- 
ing. The Utes had been 
soundly thrashed, which was matter 
for fehcitation throughout the whole San 
Juan region; two cliff-dwellers who had 
suddenly dropped from the annals of their 
race had been restored to their own, 
which was hiatter for thankfulness to 
every Pueblo; and social circles in Walpi 
were all agog in anticipation of the briUiant 
wedding that was shortly to take place. 
Every one of these three things was un- 
usual. Never before had the arrogant 
Utes been so well repaid in their own 
kind; never had the supposed dead re- 
appeared after a lapse of ten years; never 
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had there been a bride with trousseau upon 
which the young girls gazed with such 
envious deUght; a groom with history sur- 
passing that of the legendary gods, and 
with new-found parents upon whom the 
children looked with as much awe as upon 
the masked beings in the sacred dances; 
never before a couple who built their fu- 
ture domicile prior to their marriage. 

This last was of more interest to the 
young people than the wedding feast it- 
self, for to the feast they would not be bid- 
den, while in the house-building all the 
younger members of the bride's and groom's 
gentes would participate, — unless, indeed, 
some unfortunate received the snub of 
his life in not being invited. House- 
building among the Pueblos is a grand 
festival surpassing any husking or quilting 
bee known to white youths and maidens. 
The wedding is usually a very simple affair 
consisting of Uttle more than a family 
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feast after which the groom goes to live 
with the bride's family; the house is not 
built until the crowded condition of the 
old home necessitates the addition of more 
rooms to accommodate the family of the 
daughter. But in this case Lolami's new- 
found parents had no home and he was 
unwiUing to be separated from them, so 
Etsa's house was to be built beside her 
mother's and in it his parents were to be 
made welcome. 

Lolami laid in a store of provisions, 
and, inviting all the young Antelopes to 
assist him, went gaily to the mountains 
and valleys to fetch timbers for the roof 
and stone for the walls. This done, he 
went to the priest who made him four 
"prayer-breathed plumes," stripping the 
bark from four willow sticks six inches 
long, and painting them with four colors, 
tying to each an eagle plume, yellow for 
the west, blue or green for the south, red 
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for the east, and white for the north, — 
colors worn by the twenty-four men who 
stand at the world quarters holding up the 
sky. As the priest tied each quill he 
sprinkled it with sacred meal and breathed 
upon it a prayer for the welfare of the 
house and its inmates. 

Carrying these -bahos to the house-site 
Lolami laid one on the ground at each of 
the four comers and set the comer stones 
above them. Choosing the location for 
the door, he put food on either side, and 
walking around, marked the place for the 
walls by pouring a line of piki crumbs 
and tobacco. Turning each time to the 
left, he walked, as the Hopi always do in 
ceremonies, from west, south, east, to 
north; the charm would be undone if he 
went the other way. And as he sprinkled , 
the crumbs he sang to the Sun his house- 
song, " Si-ai, a-hai. Si-ai, a-hai," the mean- 
ing of which is now forgotten. 
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Lolami and the young men laid up the 
walls while Etsa and the maidens mixed 
the mortar. When the walls were eight 
feet high the men laid roof beams of pme 
and Cottonwood stripped of their bark. 
Across the beams they placed smaller tim- 
bers of jxmiper and willow, leaving an 
open space above the fireplace. The girls 
finished the roof with a close layer of 
willow twigs and reeds on which they 
spread plaster and mud. A thick coat of 
earth mixed with blood to render it hard, 
formed the floor. The side walls they 
coated with plaster, smoothing it with 
their hands or sometimes with a httle 
woolly block of sheepskin, taking care to 
leave a small unplastered square where the 
"house-spirit" might go in and out at 
pleasure. 

Four bahos similar to the others were 
inserted under the roof-beams, to be re- 
placed by fresh ones each December at the 
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Soyaluna "when the sun retires to the 
south." Then Lolami "fed the house," 
placing bits of food among the rafters and 
beseeching Masauwu not to hasten the de- 
parture of its inmates to the underworld. 



OUTDOOR OVEN. 

And the dwelling stood complete, the 
most modem house on the whole Mesa. 
It had a fireplace with hood for the smoke 
and an elevated piki stone on the hearth. 
It had a pole with ends set in the plaster, 
to hold the blankets and clothing. Along 
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one side ran the usual setback in the wall 
or plastered stone bench for seats; on the 
other was the matate or meal box; outside 
the door was an odd httle bee-hive shaped 
oven. But the final achievMnents and 
most modem improvements of all were 
the two httle squares of isinglass set into 
the wall for windows, and an actual door 
of wood swinging on a pivot and bolting 
inside by means of a pole shpped through 
a loop of leather. What prouder mansion 
could heart desire? 

Every day during the house-building 
Etsa's- mother and Weepo had prepared a 
dinner for the helpers. As the days of 
labor drew to a close they were tmusually 
busy baking piki, stewing meats, boiling 
tamales, baking squash, and making sauce 
of dried fruits. On the afternoon when the 
house was completed and fed, Etsa invited 
Lolami, with both his real and his foster 
parents, to a feast which was prolonged 
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till nightfall. In the evening all 



the 



young people, dressed in bravest attire, 
assembled in the court with drums, flutes, 
and rattles to sing and dance. 




LOLAMI'S BARRED DOOR. 



Next day after the squat image of 
Pookon-hoya, the household god of war 
and protection, had been placed on the 
floor of the new house and a jar of meal 
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and cut meat set beside him, Lolami's 
parents built a sact^d fire on the hearth, 
laying the sticks at right angles, making 
the old, old cross of the nature worship- 
ers. They would not kindle the sticks 
with coal from another hearth lest by so 
doing they should bring to this new home 
some of the ills and misfortunes of the 
other household. They poured sand into 
the hollow of a dry wooden block and 
holding a well seasoned pole upright, 
twirled and ground it in the hollow till 
they ignited by friction a fire imcomipted 
by mortal use, new-bom from the hands 
of God. 

Then the bride and groom with their 
parents held a feast at Weepo's and at its 
conclusion all the village assembled to 
watch the contest between the bridal pair. 
The two took their places, one on either 
side the door of the new home. To Lolami 
was given an ear of blue-black com, to 
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Etsa one of white, which they ate to the 
last kernel, for in the sacred com reside 
the forces of Ufe and growth. When the 
cobs were empty they threw them down 
and dashed off together around Sweet 
Water Spring for a race in which the win- 
ner is said to be the ruler of the new house- 
hold. In reality the race was mere sport, 
for every Pueblo man kno^re that bis 
wife will rule over the house and children 
as he over the flocks and crops. 

Since it was merely play with nothing 
at stake, Lolami almost foigot that the 
onlookers expected him to do his best. As 
Etsa sped past him, the seasheUs on her 
skirt leaving a tinkling chime behind, her 
graceful form lithe as a willow, her slen- 
der limbs with their tiny moccasined feet 
moving as swift as Ught and almost as 
noiselessly, he was so lost in admiration 
that he well-nigh ceased to nm. When 
he roimded the Spring, still watching that 
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vision of beauty flying on before and saw 
the laughing face turned back to note his 
progress, he awakened to a sense of his re- 
missness. Putting forth all his speed, he 
followed swiftly up the rugged slope, over- 
taking her as she flew across the Mesa. 
Yet he would not willingly surpass this 
lovely creature; so he caught her as they 
ran and they sped onward through the 
open door of their new home, arm linked 
in arm. 

And this was the end of the wedding 
ceremony. 

THE END. 
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QUESTIONS. 



Tbe followinB qnestioDS may be used by teaober or oareat toi the 
purpose of stimulating the cbudreu to review precedinff chapters 
from time to time. By so doino, the Ideas will be kept clear and 
dennitc, and Che reading go ou with a better anderstaQding. 



1. Where and what was the Notched Mesa? 

2. Why did Walpi appear to be a part of the mountain? 

3. Describe the houses of Walpi. 

4. Describe the scene from the roof of the houses. 

5. What signs of Ufe did Lolami observe? 

6. Wliere did the Hopi have their sheep folds and where 
make their gardens? 

7. Whence came the Tewans, and how did their village 
differ from the others? 

8. What was the stone serpent which Lolami found in 
the shrine by the gap? 

9. What were the five kivas and where located? 



10. What did the Pueblos believe regarding the wind, 
the streams, and the lightning? 

11. What regarding the origin of man? 

12. Where did the Pueblo go to gossip with hia neighbors? 

13. What do. you think of the spirit that rose from Coyote 
Water Spring? 

14. Can you tell the folk tale of the Pekonghoya, 
Kohkyang Wuhti, and the Snake People? 

. (337) 
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CHAPTERS III AND IV. 

15. Where were the standing stones which the Hopi 
thought were petrified human beings? 

16. What was the Pueblo superstition regarding porcu- 

17. Describe the Landmark and its location. 

18. What was it that was caUed Tutu^aUa? Maslio- 
niniptu? 

19. What was Matcito's grievance agtunst his brother? 

20. How was Vwentisomo prepared tor burial? 

CHAPTER V. 

21. Mention some of the tricks by which animals seek 
to ehide their foes. 

22. ^Tiat human trait has the antelope by which the 
hunters sought to lure him to destruction? 

23. Why did not Lulami shoot the antelope? Iiook 
into ftie eyes of a dog, a horse, an owl, or a tiger and see 
it you do not teel something of the same fascination. 

24. Why do the Pueblos think it wrong to kill and eat 
the animals from which they take their names? 

25. Make a plume stick. 



26. Is there any truth in the Moqui idea that " worid 
spirits" or unseen forces reside in the earth and sun? 

27. Why did they always have com of different colors, 
nature crosses, squash blossoms, etc., in their ceremonies? 

28. Can you tell what masked men and katcinas per- 
sonate? 
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29. When does the great soySl or sun ceremony occur? 

30. What is a "Sun-house?" 

31. Describe the com altar, the screen above it, and 
the object protruding from the gourdshell. 

32. What is represented by the sipapuh? 

33. What shields and headdresses did the chiefs have? 

34. Relate what occurred when the chieta cast meal at 
the snake effigy. 

35. In this theatrical play, what was dramatized by 
the attack of the people upon the chiefs who boi« the sun 

36. Explain the cause of the trouble between Walpi 
and Sikyatki. 



37. Who helped to ferment trouble between Walpi and 
Awatobi? 

38. In what direction from Walpi is Awatobi? Oraibi? 

39. What drove the Ortubi to encroach upon Walpi 
territory? Relate what followed. 



40. What is the object of the Snake Dance and what 
do the snakes symbohze? 

41. Describe the sand puntings or flat altars. Can you 
make one? 

42. Describe the dance of the Antelopes on the day 
preceding the Snake Dance, Try this as a new game on 
the playground. 
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43. Who prepared the offerings to the rain gods, and 
when were they planted at the springs? 

44. What did the winner of the race do with the water 
he brought from the springs? Why? 

45. How did the Antelopes decorate themselves? 

46. How were the reptiles made ready for the ceremony? 

47. Just before they took the snakes and began the 
dance, how did the performers imitate the b^inning of a 
storm? 

48. Why do they nm in all directions to release the 
serpents? 



49. What is there peculiar about the betrothal of a 
Pueblo youth and maiden? 

50. What kind of a comb, needle and thread do the 
Hopi use, and who does the weaving and knitting? (See 
also Chapter IV.) 



51. Where did Old Walpi stand? 

52. What did the Moqui think of the Spaniards when 
they first saw them? 

53. Had they ever before seen hor.'iea or white men? 

54. Whence came the Spaniards, and wherefore? 

55. Relate some of Estevan's fables. 

56. What was the province of Cibola (now known as 
that of Zuiii)? 

57. What outrages did the Spaniards perpetrate upon 
the Pueblos? 
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58. When the Spanish friars came a few years later and 
told them of the virgin, the cross, and the holy water, of 
what Virgin, cross and water did the Pueblos suppose they 
were talking? 

59. What bitter grievance did the Pueblos have against 
the Spanish priests and the mis.sions? 

60. When did Pope's great rebellion occur; and how 
could the Pueblos, who had no calendars, tell on what day 
to make the attack so that it might occur on thesame morn- 
ing throughout the widely scattered villages of the Rio 
Grande and Tusayan regions? 

61. Was the scalp dance formerly practiced by all the 
Indian tribes, merely a barbarous jubilee or had it another 

62. Who was the " white brother " of the ZufiLs, and what 
did he do fo!»them? What kind of writing paper and pen 

63. What fair proposition did Shimo make to the Span- 

64. For what reason were the Tewans so hostile to them? 

65. Why were turquoises deemed so indispensable to 
the Pueblos? 



66. Take a good map of New Mexico and Arizona and 
trace the wanderings of the Payiipki. 

67. State the cause for the unfriendly treatment they 
received from the inhabitants of the other New Mexican 
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68. Why did the Walpi capture them and bring them 
to the Mesa villages? Contrast this idea that the god went 
where the people went, with that of the Syrians and As- 
syrians, I mngs XX, 23-29, and II Kings XVII, 23-28. 

69. Why did the Walpi finally let them go and treat 
them with such kindness and forbearance thereafter? 

70. Describe the location and fortification of Payiipki, — 
parta of whose walls are still standing, 

71. What was the sacred seal to the pledge of the Pueblos? 
They seemed always to believe in the oneness of spirit be- 
tween men, animals, and the great " worid spirit." When 
they first saw the mounted Spaniards, whom they supposed 
to be gods with four legs, they rubbed the foam from the 
animals upon their own bodies and breathed upon them, 
thus mingling their breath "spirit" with that of the horses, 
to signify that they and the strange beings were kindred in 
spirit and should be friends. 

72. Why were the Payupki so anxious that the Wal- 
pians should not suspect their flight? Cpuld they get back 
to New Mexico without either crossing the East Mesa or 
going down the valley, around the verj- foot of the Walpi' 
promontory? 



73. Why did Lolami rejoice whenever the Utes molested 
the Navahos7 Look in your atlas and find the Ute and the 
Navaho reservations. 

74. Did each Pueblo man labor when and where he 
pleased, or how was the work ordered? 
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75. What constituted the Hopi com baeketT 

76. In what ways did they uae com husksT 

77. Did the Pueblos have metal weapons? 

78. Of what did a maiden's bridal outfit consist, and 
who prepared it? 



79. How did the warriors decorate themselves for the 
journey? 

80. Trace the course of the war party from Wdpi to 
the Ute village. * 

81. Mention the articles Lolami found in his old home 
after his six years of absence. 

82. In personal appearance how did a Pueblo differ 
from a Ute? 

83. Why did the woman throw meal toward the sun? 
(Find one reason in Chapter II, Origin of Death.) 

84. Mention eight or ten animals and plants from which 
the Moqui gentes took their names. (See also IV, V, VII.) 

85. How could they cross so large a river as the San 

CHAPTER xvti. 

86. ^"hy should the polit«nesB of the Utea awaken the 
fears of the captive cLff-dwellers? 

87. How was the water jar made? 

88. From what material did the clift-dwellera weave 
the robe? 
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89. What did the captive parents think n 
the fate of their httle boy? 

90. Give their reason for fearing the re 
dwellers were dead. 



I XVIII. 

91. Who built the house? 

92. When was the house usually built, and to whom 
did it belong? . 

93. Describe the appearance and use of the " prayer- 
breathed plumes." 

(To each point of the compass the Pueblos assign a ce:^ 
tain color, a "world spirit" or natural force, — as wind, 
heat, etc. — particular plants and animals.) 

94. Instead ot cords stretched on pegs, what was used 
to outline the house walls? 

95. Describe the construction of the roof. 

96. Can you tell why the heaven of the I*ueblos is aa 
"under-worid"? (See 11,) 

97. Why was Lolami's home considered an elegant 
dwelling? 

98. Why was the house fed, and an unplastered square 
left in the roof? 

99. How and why did they make "new fire"? 
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